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Save   Your  Money 

And  when  you  get  a  dollar 
deposit  It  with 


Zion's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

TT7B  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  eavlnss 
""  deposits  in  any  amount,  ft-om  ei.OO  to 
86,000.  No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 
Money  sent  us  by  those  who  do  not  reside  in 
Salt  Lake  City  as  carefully  attended  to  as  if 
you  were  present  to  make  the  deposit  in 
person.  Write  for  any  information  desired. 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  President 
QBOBGB:  M.  cannon,  CaaUer. 
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SWEET  PEAS 

GIVEN  rnrr 
AWAY  riiLil 

Send   your  name  and 

address.     We  will  send 

one   Large   Package,  36 

colors  of  beau-  _  ^— j^  _ 

tif ul  shades  if  |  jf^Gi 

you  will  send 

to  pay  the  cost 

packing   and 

postage.    Send  now  and 

eet  with  the  Sweet  Peas 

47    kinds 

Deep   Rich 

Colors  of 

Wa  s  h  i  n  g- 

ton  Pansy 

Seed 

FREE 

This  entire 
collec  t  i  o  n 
for  10c.  Or- 
der   quick. 

I  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY,  SOMERVILLE.  MASS. 


^^^^  Sunny  Satisfaction 


Comes  with  freedom  from  care  and 
worry.  A  policy  with  the  HOME  FIRE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY  OF  UTAH,  will  lighten 
your  load  of  responsibility  and  save  you  the 
trouble  of  thinking:  Where  could  I  raise  money  if 
my  earthly  possessions  were  wiped  out  by  fire? 
Why  not  let  us  write  you  up  a  policy? 

HEBEB  J.  GBIIT  &  CO.  General  Agents. 

20-26  South  Main,       -       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE  BEST  SHIRT  FOR  BOYS! 


Dffi  Mvnots  ^ttcMD** 

StnTWuxT 


Now,  boys,  if  your  mother  ever  asks  you  what 
kind  of  a  waist  you  would  like,  tell  her  "THE 
MOTHER'S  FRIEND."  We  tell  you  this  because 
we  believe  you  want  to  look  just  as  nice  as  all  the 
other  boys.  These  waists  always  fit  well,  are  pretty 
and  won't  get  dirty — if  you're  careful  with  them. 


Everything 
for  the 
Girls,  too. 
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THE   KIRTLAND    TEMPLE. 


"And  the  fame  of  this  house  shall  spread  to 
foreign  lands,  .and  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
blessing  which  shall  be  poured  out  upon  the 
heads  of  my  people,  even  so.     Amen." 


N  visiting  this  historic  house 
fond  memories  of  bygone  days 
in  the  history  of  this  famous 
building  were  taken  in  review, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
His  Prophet  .Joseph  was  re- 
membered. Also  that  early  in  the  spring 
of  1833,  the  revelation  was  given  requiring 
the  Saints  to  build  this  house,  and  how 
amidst  the  violence  of  mobs,  in  poverty 
and  hunger,  with  winter  cold  and  summer 


heat,  they  continued  to  labor  with  dili- 
gence and  determined  purpose  until  the 
early  spring  of  1836,  when  the  sacred  edi- 
fice was  completed,  and  on  the  26th  day  of 
March  in  the  above  named  year,  it  was 
dedicated.  With  what  joy  the  Saints  must 
have  assembled  at  its  dedication,  repr- 
esenting as  it  did  the  full  fruition  of  their 
fondest  hopes,  and  their  dearest  expec- 
tations, and  with  what  joy  they  must 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
Prophet  as  he  appealed  to  the  mighty 
Father  in  liumble  prayer  in  behalf  of  His 
people  and  offered  to  the  Lord  Jesus  the 
house  which  His  children  had  erected  u 
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der  the  inspiration  of  His  command.  The 
Prophet  Joseph  knelt  in  the  pulpit  belong- 
ing to  the  Melchisedek  Priesthood  and  rais- 
ing his  hands  toward  heaven,  as  did  Solo- 
mon at  the  dedication  of  the  great  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  gave  voice  to  the  following 
prayer  in  accents  of  humbleness  and  trust, 
but  mighty  in  their  inspirational  effect  up- 
on the  people:*  "Thanks be  to  Thy  name 
O  Lord,  God  of  Israel,  who  keepest 
covenant  and  showest  mercy  unto  thy 
servants  who  walk  uprightly  before  thee 
with  all  their  hearts.  Thou  who  hast 
commanded  thy  servants  to  build  a 
house  to  thy  name  in  this  place,  and 
now  thou  beholdest,  0  Lord,  that  thy 
servants  have  done  according  to  thy  com- 
mandment. And  now  we  ask  thee.  Holy 
Father,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  thy  bosom,  in  whose  name  alone 
salvation  can  be  administered  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  we  ask  thee,  0  Lord,  to  ac- 
cept of  this  house,  the  workmanship  of  the 
hands  of  us  thy  servants,  which  thou  didst 
command  us  to  build.  For  thou  knowest 
that  we  have  done  this  work  through  great 
tribulation,  and  out  of  our  poverty,  we 
have  given  of  our  substance  to  build  a 
house  to  thy  name,  that  the  Son  of  man 
might  have  a  place  to  manifest  Himself 
unto  His  people.  *  *  * 

*         *         *  And  now  Holy  Father 

we  ask' thee  that  thy  glory  may  rest  down 
upon  thy  people,  and  upon  this  thy  house, 
which  we  now  dedicate  to  thee,  and  that 
all  people  who  shall  enter  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Lord's  House  may  feel  thy 
power,  and  feel  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  thou  hast  sanctified  it,  and  that  it  is 
thy  house,  a  place  of  thy  holiness.  And 
that  this  house  may  be  a  house  of  prayer, 
a  house  of  fasting,  a  house  of  faith, a  house 
of  learning, a  house  of  glory, a  house  of  God. 
Have  mercy,  0  Lord,  upon  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  have  mercy  upon  the  rulers 


*  Extracts  only  from    this    prayer  are  here 
given. 


of  our  land.  May  those  principles  which 
were  so  honorably  and  nobly  defended  by 
our  fathers,  even  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  land,  be  established  for- 
ever. Grant  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  we  thy  servants  have  heard 
thy  voice,  and  that  thou  hast  sent  us, 
and  that  thy  Church  may  come  forth  out 
of  the  wilderness  of  darkness,  and  shine 
forth  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  as  an  armj'  with  banners,  and 
be  adorned  as  a  bride  for  that  day  when 
thou  shalt  unveil  the  heavens  and  cause 
the  mountains  to  fiiow  down  at  thy  pres- 
ence, and  the  vallej'S  exalted,  the  rough 
places  made  smooth,  that  thy  glory  may 
fill  the  earth. 

"0  Lord,  God  Almighty,  hear  us  in  these 
our  petitions  and  answer  us  from  heaven, 
thy  holy  habitation  where  thou  sittest  en- 
throned with  glorj',  honor,  power,  majesty, 
might,  dominion,  truth,  justice,  judgment, 
mercy,  and  an  infinity  of  fullness  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  also  this 
Church  to  put  upon  it  thy  name.  And 
help  us  by  the  power  of  thy  Spirit  that  we 
may  mingle  our  voices  with  those  bright 
shining  seraphs  around  thy  throne  with  ac- 
clamations of  praise,  singing  hosanna  to 
God  and  the  Lamb."* 

After  the  prayer  was  uttered,  from  which 
the  above  quotations  have  been  taken, 
Sidney  Rigdon  preached  a  very  powerful 
discourse,  and  for  his  text  made  the  follow- 
ing selection: 

"The  foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head."    (Matt.  8:  20.) 

Elder  Rigdon  proclaimed  in  a  very 
powerful  manner  the  great  and  abiding 
faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  who  had 
thus  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
built  a  temple  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lord, 
and  placed  upon  it  His  name  and  called 
it  His  House.  Said  he:  "Christian  socie- 
ties and  churches  for  many  centuries  have 
builded  houses  of  worship,  churches,  syna- 
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gogues  and  temples,  and  have  dedicated 
the  same  to  Peter,  to  James,  to  John,  to 
Matthew,  to  Mark  and  to  Luke,  and  to 
every  saint  in  the  calendar,  but  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  who  under  the  inspiration  given 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  had 
builded  a  house,  and  first  of  all  people,  in 
this  generation,  had  dedicated  that  house 
to  the  Lord,  and  had  oflfered  it  to  Him  for 
His  divine  acceptance." 

On  the  sixth  day  after  its  dedication, the 
wonderful  condescension  of  our  Savior  was 
shown  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  Oliver 
Cowdery,when  He  visited  this  temple,  even 
the  Savior  of  the  world  came  to  His  house 
which  had  been  builded  for  Him  by  His 
humble  children.     These  brethren  declare: 

"The  veil  was  taken  from  our  minds, 
and  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  were 
opened. 

"We  saw  the  Lord  standing  upon  the 
breast-work  of  the  pulpit  before  us,  and 
under  His  feet  was  a  paved  work  of  pure 
gold  in  color  like  amber. 

"His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire.  The 
hair  of  His  head  was  white  like  pure  snow. 
His  countenance  shone  above  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun,  and  His  voice  was  as  the 
sound  of  the  rushing  of  great  waters,  even 
the  voice  of  Jehovah  saying: 

"  'I  am  the  first  and  the  last.  I  am  He 
who  liveth.  I  am  He  who  was  slain.  I 
am  your  advocate  with  the  Father.  Behold 
your  sins  are  forgiven  you.  You  are  clean 
before  me.  Therefore,  lift  up  your  heads 
and  rejoice. 

"  'Let  the  hearts  of  your  brethren  re- 
joice, and  let  the  hearts  of  all  my  people 
rejoice,  who  have  with  their  might  built 
this  house  to  my  name. 

"  'For  behold,  I  have  accepted  this 
house  and  my  name  shall  be  here,  and  I 
will  manifest  to  my  people  in  mercy  in  this 
house.'  " 

The  party  accompanying  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  to  the  dedication  of  the 


monument  in  memory  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph's  birth  one  hundred  years  ago,  con- 
cluded to  pay  a  visit  on  their  way  home  to 
a  number  of  historic  places  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Church. 

The  town  of  Kirtland  was  one  of  those 
places.  We  left  Cleveland  about  9  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning,  December  27,  1905, 
on  the  trolly  car  for  Willoughby,a  distance 
of  eighteen  miles.  Here  the  party  was  taken 
in  two  large  omnibuses  the  remaining  dis- 
tance,across  rolling  hills  over  heavy  roads, 
and  with  their  heavy  loads,  progress  was 
very  slow.  The  three  mile  journey  was  at 
length  accomplished.  We  saw  on  our  ap- 
proach the  spire  of  the  Temple  pointing 
heavenward  and  so  impressed  were  we  with 
the  sensation  of  reverence,  that  we  invol- 
untarily removed  our  hats,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  sacred  edifice.  We  walked 
to  the  east  front  of  the  building,  and  then 
went  slowly  around  it  looking  critically  at 
the  large  inclined  folding  doors  on  the 
south  side  of  the  foundation  that  covered 
the  entrance  to  the  basement  story.  But 
we  were  informed  that  this  contained  noth- 
ing but  old  lumber  and  refuse  building 
material.  We  continued  our  inspection  of 
the  outer  walls,  windows,  roof,  and  cornice 
as  well  as  we  could  from  our  position  on 
the  ground.  The  writer  examined  care- 
fully the  plastering  or  cement  finish  upon 
the  walls,  which  work  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Lorenzo  D.  Young. 
He  informed  the  writer  prior  to  his  death, 
that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
building  committee  of  the  Temple  to  plas- 
ter the  walls  outside  with  a  coating  of 
cement  plaster.  He  with  his  assistants 
mixed  sand  and  lime,  and  pounded 
glass  (silica)  in  proper  proportions, 
and  when  this  composition  was  spread 
upon  the  walls,  it  proved  to  be  a 
good,  permanent  finish,  and  is  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  By  close  in- 
spection we  could  perceive  bits  of  the 
pounded  glass  in  the  plaster.     These  had 
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not  been  sufficiently  pulverized  to  become 
a   chemical  part  of  the  cement. 

We  entered  the  Temple  at  the  east  end, 
and  passed  through  the  outer  hallwaj',  and 
were  ushered  into  the  principal  assembly 
room  (55x65  in  the  inner  court.)  In  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  this  room  stand  pul- 
pits, in  which  were  once  seated  the  officials 
of  the  Melchisedek  and  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood. Gilded  letters  indicate  the  position 
of  these  officers,  and  the  seats  to  be  occu- 
pied by  them  are  still  in  evidence  as  at  the 
time    of    the    Temple's    dedication. 

For  some  years  after  the  Saints  left  Kirt- 
land  the  building  was  used  for  district 
school  purposes, and  many  acts  of  vandalism 
and  desecration  were  perpetrated  upon  these 
pulpits  and  seats  b}'  the  school  boys  and 
also  by  tramps  and  people  generally  who 
visited  the  house.  A  few  years  ago,  how- 
ever, the  Re-organized  church,  who  had  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  Temple  hy  a  de- 
cree of  the  courts,  renovated,  cleansed,  and 
renewed  the  interior  of  the  structure,  where 
it  had  been  defaced,  and  thus  we  found  it 
in  a  presentable  condition.  We  were  cour- 
teouslj'  permitted  to  visit  each  room,  and 
from  the  lower  floor  we  ascended  to  a  large 
room  above,  used  as  a  meeting  place  at 
one  time  for  the  School  of  the  Prophets. 
On  the  third  floor,  we  found  five  rooms  di- 
vided by  partitions  running  north  and 
south,  each  room  being  lighted  by  a  dor- 
mer window,  in  each  end,  which  windows 
show  plainl}^  in  the  picture  accompanying 
this  article.  From  here  we  ascended  the 
tower  and  standing  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  we 
took  in  the  beautiful  situation  of  the  town 
of  Kirtland,  surrounded  with  its  rolling 
hills  and  groves  of  hard-wood  timber  and 
cultivated  farms.  We  looked  across  the 
public  square  to  the  south  some  forty  rods 
away.  There  we  beheld  the  house  of 
Patriarch  Hyrum  Smith  and  the  birth  place 


of  his  son.  Patriarch  John  Smith,  one  of 
our  party.  Across  the  road  to  the  east  is 
the  house  of  Father  Johnson,  which  brings 
remembrances  to  those  who  were  acquaint- 
ed in  Kirtland  in  early  daj-s.  Looking 
down  the  hill  to  the  north,  is  the  house  in 
which  the  Prophet  Joseph  lived.  All  these 
houses  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Other  historic  homes  and  places  were 
pointed  out  to  us  while  we  were  still  on  the 
tower  of  the  Temple.  Later  we  visited  the 
house  of  Patriarch  Hj-rum  Smith,  and  our 
present  Patriarch  pointed  out  the  room  in 
which  he  was  bom. 

In  visiting  this  once  sacred  Temple,  one 
cannot  but  desire  to  feel  the  solemn  influ- 
ence that  rested  upon  the  Prophet  Joseph 
and  the  congregation  at  the  dedicational 
services.  During  our  visit  to  the  interior 
of  the  Temple,  the  writer  entered  each  of 
the  divisions  of  the  pulpits, and  each  place 
where  the  speaker  had  stood  in  the  services 
at  the  time  of  its  dedication,  and  tried  to 
realize  the  hallowed  impressions  that  were 
felt  during  the  visit  of  the  Savior  to  Joseph 
and  Oliver.  But  he  realized, as  did  all  the 
party,  that  there  was  now  no  life  or  spirit 
in  the  building.  It  was  indeed  a  dead 
temple.  And  one  could  but  exclaim,  "0 
house  of  the  Lord,  how  has  thy  glorj-  de- 
parted." 

In  the  School  of  the  Prophets  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  records  that  grammar  and 
arithmetic  were  taught,  and  also  the  lan- 
guages, Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  As 
able  professors  as  could  be  found  were  en- 
gaged to  disseminate  this  knowledge  to  the 
leading  brethren  of  the  Church.  In  this 
work  the  Prophet  was  deeply  interested; 
and  he  applied  himself  to  these  branches 
as  constantly  as  his  time  would  permit. 
Though  Joseph  Smith  began  his  ministry 
as  an  illiterate,  and  unlearned  farmer's 
boy,  he  finally  became  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  age. 

Seymour  B.  Young. 


\ 


HUMANE  DAY 


THIS    YEAR    IT    IS    SUN 
THE  UNWIELDY  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

In  the  channels  which  traverse  tlie 
marshes  of  certain  districts  in  Central 
Africa,"  writes  a  traveler,  "hippopotami 
in  incredible  numbers  are  met  with— some- 
times in  herds  of  sixty  or  seventy.  Where- 
ever  the  channel  widens  out  into  a  reedv 


DAY,    FEBRUARY    25tH. 

a  series  of  waves  and  large  ripples  indicate 
the  passage  of  the  monster  forms  below 
the  surface.  After  a  few  minutes'  time 
the  same  huge  heads  appear,  generally 
down-stream  of  the  boat.  They  have 
another  stare  and  again  disappear,  with  a 
snort  and  the  expulsion  of  a  small  volume 


HIPPOPOTAMI. 


lake,  rows  of  grotesque  looking  heads  with 
ears  erect,appear  above  the  water  surface, 
their  owners  studying  the  extraordinary 
apparition  produc'cd  by  the  steamer.  On 
approaching  the  spot  these  heads  disap- 
pear, one  after  the  other  under  water,  and 


of  water  frpm  the  nostrils.  Not  infrequent- 
ly a  severe  bump  is  felt  in  the  steamer, 
making  the  whole  hull  quiver,  as  the  back 
of  a  hippopotamus  seeking  to  escape  has 
touched  it. 

"If  the  water  should  happen  to  he  shal- 
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low  the  attempts  of  these  animals  to  hide 
themselves  are  ludicrous,  as  their  move- 
ments are  clumsy  and  their  anger  and  fear 
are  evident.  In  such  cases  their  head  and 
the  foreparts  of  their  bodies  are  under 
water,  and  nothing  is  seen  but  the  huge 
pink  hind-quarters,  struggling,  kicking  and 
churning  up  the  water  in  the  effort  to  get 
out  of  sight.  Although  their'uncouth  antics 
may  be  safely  watched  from  a  steamer,  it 
is  a  very  different  matter  if  the  observer  is 
in  a  canoe  or  a  small  boat.  Then  his  pos- 
ition is  one  of  considerable  danger,  as  he 
stands  a  very  good  chance  of  being  upset. 
"As  the  water  of  all  these  channels 
swarms  with  crocodiles  such  a  contingency 
is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  na- 
tives are  fully  alive  to  this  risk,  and  never 
venture  in  their  dug-out  canoes  into  the 
broad  streams  infested  with  hippopotami, 
but  invariably  keep  to  the  shallow  and 
narrow  branches  on  either  side  of  the  main 
river." 

& 

BIRDS  TRAVELING  BY  TRAIN. 

A  PRETTY  story  comes  from  Lucerne. 
This  past  year  the  swallows,  while  pursuing 
their  autumn  migration  to  the  South, 
were  overtaken  by  unusually  incle- 
ment weather.  Still  they  struggled  on- 
ward, but  on  reaching  Switzerland  mat- 
ters grew  worse,  for  intense  cold  prevailed, 
and  the  mountains  over  which  the  birds 
must  pass  were  covered  with  snow.  It 
was  as  if  the  brave  little  creatures  had  lost 
heart,  for  they  perched  in  melancholy  rows 
upon  the  telegraph  wires  and  elsewhere, 
so  numbed  and  helpless  that  they  were 
easily  caught  by  hand.  The  Ornitholog- 
ical Society  of  Lucerne  organized  a  band 
of  rescuers,  and  the  swallows  were  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  Lake  districts, 
and  after  having  been  fed  and  tended, 
were  dispatched  to  a  common  centre,  suit- 
ably warmed,  where  they  were  kept  some 
days  to   restore  their  exhausted   strength. 


Finally  the.  birds  were  sent  in  crates  by 
train  over  the  long  and  perilous  St.  Goth- 
ard  Pass  to  Chiasso,  on  the  Italian  front- 
ier, accompanied  by  a  request  that  the 
station-master  there  would  give  them  their 
liberty.  L^nfortunately  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  swallows,  arriving  chilled 
and  worn  out  at  some  village  after  their 
long  flight,  are  slaughtered  wholesale  by 
the  peasants  for  the  sake  of  "sport;" 
therefore  the  wise  and  kindly  action  of 
the  Lucerners  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 


A  USEFUL   DOG. 

Just  before  dawn,  when  hard  working 
people  sleep  soundest,  there  has  twice  come 
to  Dandy,  a  Skye  terrier,  a  chance  to  give  an 
alarm  of  fire  and  save  his  "people."  Dandy 
lives  in  Brooklyn  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
frame  tenement  house.  It  was  early  of  a 
morning  in  June,  says  the  New  York 
World,  when  he  aroused  his  mistress  by 
barking  persistently. 

She  spoke  to  her  husband,  but  h( ,  only 
half  awake,  rebuffed  the  dog  and  told  him 
to  lie  down.  Then  Dandy  made  for  a  son- 
in-law's  room  and  roused  him  by  pulling 
the  clothing  from  the  bed.  The  young 
man  got  up.  Running  before  him  to  the 
back  door  of  the  flat.  Dandy  said,  as 
plainly  as  a  little  dog  could  say  it,  "Open 
the  door  and  see  for  yourself." 

The  young  man,  McCarthy,  opened  it, 
and  smoke  that  almost  blinded  him  poured 
into  the  room.  With  a  shout  he  roused 
the  others.  Escape  by  the  back  was 
already  impossible.  The  mother  of  the 
household  threw  out  of  a  front  window 
such  clothing  as  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on,  and  six  members  of  the  family  made 
their  way,  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
down  a  frail  iron  fire  escape.  Dandy  fol- 
lowed with  one  of  the  baby's  shoes  that 
had  been  overlooked. 

Meantime  McCarthy  had  awakened  the 
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half  dozen  people  on  the  floor  above,  and 
breaking  into  the  rooms  below,  where  the 
fire  started,  had  carried  out  a  man  and 
wife  and  child  who  were  unconscious.  In 
all  the  excitement,  the  dog  was  for  a 
moment  forgotten.  A  fireman  who  went 
back  to  look  for  him  found  him  back  in 
the  house,  guarding  the  clothing  of  his 
master  and    almost    overcome    by  smoke. 

Three  years  ago  Dandy  performed  the 
same  service  for  the  family  and  those  who 
lived  under  the  same  roof.  In  that  case, 
as  this,  the  fire  started  from  below,  in  the 
night,  and  the  dog  gave  the  alarm. 

"When  Dandy  was  a  baby,"  said  his 
mistress,  as  she  softly  stroked  his  rough 
coat,  "I  fed  him  from  a  spoon  and  cared 
for  him  tenderly,  and  I  think  he  has  been 
trying  to  pay  me  back  all  his  life." 

0 
THE  TORTOISE. 

In  the  tropical  regions  there  is  a  much 
greater  variety  of  animal  life  than  is  found 
in  the  temperate  zones.  Animals  unfam- 
iliar to  us  here  are  among  the  common- 
place there. 

Our  picture  shows  a  boy  playing  with  a 
small  animal  that  is  almost  unknown  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country,  except 
it  may  be  by  picture  and  what  they  have 
read  in  their  school  books  about  it.  They 
will  no  doubt  recognize  it  as  a  tortoise  or 
turtle,  both  names  being  given  to  it  in 
different  regions  of  country. 

There  are  many  species  of  the  tortoise; 
some  dwell  almost  altogether  upon  the 
land,  while  others  live  in  the  water.  Those 
living  upon  the  land  are  said  to  be  verj' 
slow  in  their  movements;  and  those  inhab- 
iting the  water  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
swift,  especially  when  danger  threatens,  or 
when  in  the  act  of  catching  their  prey. 
They  live  on  small  fish  and  insects  of  all 
kinds.  Those  on  the  land  seek  their  food 
at  night,  and  in  the  daytime  are  asleep 
and  remain  hidden  as  much  as  possible. 


The   most  noticeable   part  of  the  little 
animal    is  its  hard  covering  or  shell,  and 


THE    TORTOISE. 

this  also  makes  some  species  of  the  tortoise 
very  valuable.  The  shells  are  sometimes 
beautifully  marked  and  are  much 
sought  after  for  the  making  of  costly 
combs,  and  also  to  cover  fancy  boxes,  etc. 
The  manufacturer  has  to  be  very  careful  in 
the  handling  of  the  shell  to  prevent  its 
breaking,  and  it  has  to  be  heated  to  just  a 
certain  point  to  make  it  pliable  for  use. 
After  it  has  been  made  into  the  desired 
shape  it  must  then  be  highly  polished, and 
it  becomes  a  very  beautiful  article,  such  as 
we  see  it. 

0 
NO  BIRDS. 

If  the  world  were  birdless,  a  naturalist 
declares,  man  could  not  inhabit  after  nine 
years'  time,  in  spite   of  all  the  sprays  and 
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poisons  that  could  be  manufactured  for 
the  destruction  of  insects.  The  insects  and 
slugs  would  simply  eat  all  the  orchards 
and  crops  in  that  time. — Joiinuil  of  Zo- 
ology. 

FIRST  LAW  FOR  PREVENTION   OF 
CURELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

The  first  movement  ever  made  in  the 
British  Parliament  to  obtain  some  law  for 
the  protection  of  animals  from  cruelty  was 
by  a  distinguished  English  statesman,  who 
was  met  by  such  a  storm  of  ridicule  that 
he  abandoned  the  attempt.  Some  time 
later  there  came  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  Galway,  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  Dick  Martin,  who  was  noted  wide- 
ly for  two  things:  (1)  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  animals,  and  (2)  that  he  was 
equally  fond  of  fighting  everybody  who  he 
thought  insulted  him.  He  had  an  estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  fighting  man.  One 
daj'  he  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  bill  for  the  protection  of  animals 
from  cruelty.  Someone  immediately  gave 
a  cock  crow.  Martin  at  once  stepped  out 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  said  he  would  be  verj'  much  obliged 
for  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
seen  fit  to  insult  him.  He  waited  but  the 
gentleman  did  not  give  his  name,  and 
then  went  back  to  his  seat  ".mid  the  cheers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  bill 
became  a  law  of  Great  Britain  and  the  first 
law  in  the  world  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals. — Selected. 


ABOUT  CANARIES. 

Dear  Mr.   Editor: 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a  little  space 
in  your  Juvexile  Ixstrtctor.  I  wish  to 
tell  my  young  friends  how  sadly  I  have 
been  disappointed.  I  am  a  lover  of  little 
birds  of  all  kinds,  and  I  have  kept  cana- 
ries  a  long  time.      I   had  them  in  a  large 


cage  for  the  winter  months,  so  that  I  could 
wrap  them  over  during  the  cold  nights. 
The  other  morning,  when  I  uncovered 
them,  to  my  great  sorrow  I  found  them  all 
dead  and  the  eyes  eaten  out.  How  my 
heart  ached  to  see  my  dear  little  pets 
treated  so  terribly.  I  took  the  birds  out 
and  placed  a  trap  in  the  caj  e  and  the  next 
morning  there  was  a  large  mouse  in  the 
trap.  What  would  I  have  given  to  have 
known  they  were  in  such  danger,  for  I  had 
never  understood  that  mice  would  kill 
little  birds. 

I  write  this  for  I  wish  all  lovers  of  can- 
aries to  be  informed  of  the  danger  the 
birds  are  in  unless  protected  from  mice. 

Spring  is  now  here  and  with  it  come  the 
dear  little  birds.  Like  us  they  have  a 
mission  to  fill.  See  the  good  they  do 
amongst  the  fruit  trees;  they  catch  the  in- 
jurious insects  and  grubs  that  would  other- 
wise injure  the  trees,  and  to  me  it  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  them  work  so  in- 
cessantly, so  I  hope  my  young  sisters  will 
try  and  protect  them  in  their  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  will  beg  their  brothers  not 
to  kill  or  molest  them  for  they  are  ex- 
cellent friends,  happy  and  free  and  help  to 
cheer  us  on  our  way. 

Annie  Burgin 
a 

FLOSS. 
A  True  Incident. 

Floss  was  a  big  yellow  cat,  one  of  my 
many  pets  in  my  country  home.  One 
summer  we  noticed  that  day  after  day  Floss 
went  down  across  the  meadow  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  edge  of  the  cedar  swamp. 
He  always  went  in  late  afternoon,  and  one 
day  I  followed  him  taking  good  care  he 
should  not  see  me.  He  skirted  the  swamp 
for  several  rods,  stopped  at  a  little  open, 
and  seating  himself  on  a  stump,  began 
washing  his  face,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  glance  about  in  expectant  fashion. 

Shortly  there  was  a  rustling  among  the 
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bushes,  and  a  handsome  yellow  tox  leaped 
into  the  open.     Then  the  fun  began. 

Floss  and  the  fox  played  at  tag  as  gayly 
as  two  children.  Floss  was  always  the 
"tagger,"  and  the  fox  ran  this  way  and 
that  and  doubled  and  dodged  in  so  comical 
a  manner  that  once  I  laughed  outright, 
whereupon  they  stopped  their  play  and 
stood  for  a  moment  listening.  Then  Floss 
went  back  to  the  stump  and  the  fox  laj' 
down  on  the  grass.  After  a  few  minutes' 
rest  they  were  up  and  at  it  again. 

For  half  an  hour  I  watched  them  from 
my  hiding  place  behind  a  clump  of  cedars, 
until  Floss  was  quite  exhausted. 

The  fox  was  untiring,  but  Floss  was  not 
so  nimble  and  was  very  fat. 

About  sundown  they  separated.  Floss 
walking  slowly  towards  home  and  the  fox 
swinging  off  towards  the  nearby  stream  at 
a  brisk  trot. 

I  hurried  to  overtake  Floss,  but  he 
seemed  much  frightened  when  he  saw  me 
and  ran  into  the  swamp.  He  did  not  come 
home  until  next  morning,  and  never  again 
did  we  see  him  crossing  the  meadow  or 
find  him  playing  with  his  wild  comrade. 
Our  Four- Footed  Friends. 


A  DOG  IN  A  CITY  DIRECTORY. 

According  to  the  New  Haven,  (Conn.) 
Dfspatch,  the  directory  of  that  city  for 
1905  contains  the  name  of  a  dog,  credited 
-with  a  residence  and  a  full  name.  It  is 
the  terrier  owned  by  Attorney  David 
Strouse.  In  the  list  of  Strouses  the  dog's 
name  has  a  place.  It  is  recorded  as  Lex 
Strouse,  occupation  watchman,  and  its 
boarding-house  143  St.  John's  Street. 


ride  a  bird.  But  here  is  a  picture  of  how 
it  is  done  away,  far  away  in  Africa,  by  the 
Arabs  and  others  there. 

The  bird  which  they  ride  is  taller  than 
a  man,  and   can  run  faster  than  a  horse, 


THE   OSTRICH. 

but  he  can't  fly.  Queer  bird,  is  he  not? 
But  why  can't  he  fly?  Because  his  wings 
are  too  small  to  hold  his  body  up  in  the 
air.  But  he  can  kick.  He  kicks  like  a 
man,  to  the  front,  forward;  not  like  ahorse 
behind;and  woe  be  to  the  man  that  he  strikes. 
It's  worse  than  football. 

This  bird  is  called  the  Ostrich.  The 
beautiful,  large  feathers  with  which  ladies 
adorn  their  hats  and  bonnets  were  first  his; 
they  only  wear  them  second  hand. 


A  BOY  ON  A  BIRD. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  a  boy  ride  a  horse 
a  mule,  or  a  donkey,  or  perhaps  an  ox,  a 
buffalo  or  a  goat,  but  few  have  seen  a  boy 


THE  OLD  STONE  BASIN 

In  the  heart  of  the  busy  city, 
In  the  scorching  noontide  heat, 

A  sound  of  bubbling  water 
Falls  on  the  din  of  the  street. 
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It  falls  in  an  old  stone  basin, 

And  over  the  cool  wet  brink, 
The  heads  of  the  thirsty  horses 

Each  moment  are  stretched  to  drink. 

And  peeping  between  the  crowding  heads 

As  the  horses  come  and  go, 
The  "Gift  of  Three  Little  Sisters," 

Is  read  on  the  stone  below. 

Ah!  beasts  are  not  taught  letters; 

They  know  no  alphabet; 
And  never  a  horse  in  all  these  years 

Has  read  the  words;  and  yet 

I  think  that  each  thirsty  creature 
Who  stops  to  drink  by  the  way. 

His  thanks,  in  his  own  dumb  fashion, 
To  the  sisters  small  piust  pay. 

Years  have  gone  by  since  busy  hands 
Wrought  at  the  basin's  stone— 

The  kindly  little  sisters 
Are  all  to  women  grown. 

I  do  not  know  their  home  or  fate, 
Or  the  names  they  bear  to  men, 

But  the  sweetness  of  that  precious  deed 
Is  just  as  fresh  as  then. 

And  all  life-long,  and  after  life. 
They  must  the  happier  be 


For  the  cup  of  water  poured  by  them 
When  they  were  children  three. 

— Selected. 


THE  YELLOW  DOG'S   PLEA. 

That  dog  over  there   with   the    long    ears  and 

hair. 
They  say  he's  a  spaniel  of  pedigree  rare. 
That  queer  little  fellow   whose  bang  hides  one 

eye 
Takes  prizes  at  bench   shows — they   call  him  a 

Skye. 

Though  I'm  never  garnished  with   pretty  blue 

bows, 
I   know   I'm   worth    more    than    a     dozen    of 

those; 
One's    nothing   but     spaniel,     the    other's     all 

Skye, 
While  several  kinds  of  a  puppy  am  I. 

Now    what    with   distemper,    the   dog-tax   and 

feed. 
This  raising  of  dogs  is  a  nuisance  indeed. 
So  why  should  you  trouble  to  keep  two  or  three 
When  all  the  best  breeds  are  united  in  me? 

Youth's  Companion. 


AMONG  THE  ESQUIMAUX. 


THE  boys  and  girls  of  Utah — 
especially  those  living  in  the 
northern  parts — feel  pretty 
cold  these  mornings  when 
they  get  out  of  bed  to  kindle 
the  fires  and  to  attend  to 
other  chores.  But  they  are  fine,  strong, 
healthy  young  people,  and  the  cold  weath- 
er does  not  ruffle  them  much.  I  saw 
one  of  our  boys  going  out  with  a  milk  pail 
in  each  hand  a  few  mornings  ago.  He 
was  whistling  merrily. 

"You  seem  to  be  quite  happy  this  cold 
morning,  Johnny,"  I  said. 

"I  am  happy,"  he  replied.  "I  have  a 
good  home,  good  kind  parents,  plenty  of 
warm  clothing,  lots  of  good  things  to  eat, 


why  should  I  be  unhappy?  It  is  pretty 
cold,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  much  colder 
places  than  Utah.  Just  think,  if  I  had  to 
live  in  the  Arctic  regions!" 

I  thought  that  was  quite  a  sensible  view 
for  Johnny  to  take.  He  realized  that 
while  the  mornings  are  rather  cold,  and 
he  has  to  get  up  early  and  perform  many 
duties,  at  the  same  time  he  is  very  thank- 
ful that  his  home  is  in  Utah,  among  the 
people  of  God,  instead  of  being  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  among  the  poor  Esqui- 
maux. 

A  very  interesting  article  setting  forth 
some  of  the  methods  of  this  far  northern 
race  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Montreal  Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star, 
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and,  believing  thatouryoung  people  would 
enjoy  a  story  of  these  peculiar  people,  we 
reproduce  it  in  the  Instructor: 

The  name  Esquimaux    is  derived  from 


eating  capacity  and  filledlherself  until  she 
became  torpid.  The  Esquimaux,  suppos- 
ing her  to  be  dead,  carried  her  out  and 
buried   her   in    the    snow.     A  ,  day    or  so 


IN   THE   LAND   OF    THE    ESQUIMAUX. 


the  Indian  word  "Eskimeg,"  meaning 
"those  who  eat  raw  flesh."  Animal  flesh, 
whether  fish  or  reindeer,  is  seldom  roasted 
or  cooked  by  them  in  any  way,  the  custom 
being  to  eat  it  as  it  is  cut  from  the  carcass. 
There  is,  apparently,  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  flesh  that  an  Esquimau  can 
eat,  the  feasts  terminating  only  with  the 
disappearance  of  everything  that  can  be 
eaten.  The  outer  layer  of  fat  which  is 
found  on  most  Arctic  animals  is  separated 
from  the  skin  and  is  cut  into  long  strips. 
So  prepared,  it  is  swallowed  by  the  Esqui- 
mau without  mastication  of  any  kind.  It 
is  simply  lowered  down  the  throat,  as  one 
would  lower  a  rope  down  a  well.  The 
case  is  recorded  of  an  Esquimau  woman 
who  was  present  at  a  great  feast  when  a 
whale  had  been  captured.  In  her  ambi- 
tion she  is  said  to  have  overestimated  her 


afterward  she  kicked  off  the  snow  which 
covered  her  and  rejoined  her  astonished 
companions. 

Like  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  further 
south,  the  Esquimaux  have  two  residences, 
one  for  the  winter  and  one  for  the  summer 
months,  the  winter  residence  being  termed 
an  igloo  and  the  summer  house  a  topiek. 
The  topiek  is  made  of  tanned  seal  or  rein- 
deer skins,  neatly  sewed  together,  support- 
ed by  poles,  if  poles  are  to  be  had,  and  if 
not,  by  driftwood  spliced  together.  The 
topiek  of  the  Esquimau  is  very  similar 
to  the  tepee  of  the  North  American  Indian 
but  as  the  Eskimau  has  na  fire  the  open- 
ing in  the  top  is  not  required.  In  order 
to  keep  the  topiek  waterproof,  the  skins 
are  dressed  in  their  natural  oil,  with  the 
result  that  the  odor  inside  is  almost  intol- 
erable  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it.       The 
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igloo  is  built  entirely  of  snow  and  ice.  In 
the  spring  it  is  abandoned,  as  with  the  ad- 
vent of  mild  weather  it  begins  to  drip  and 
becomes  uninhabitable.  The  approach  to 
the  igloo  in  which  the  natives  spend  the 
winter  is  through  a  series  of  domes  built 
similarly  of  ice  and  snow.  It  is  circular  in 
form,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
eight  feet  high.  The  floor  is  hardened 
snow,  with  firs  spread  over  it  to  prevent 
its  thawing.  Light  is  admitted  through  a 
sheet  of  ice  in  the  roof,  which  gives  a  soft, 
luminous  glow.  Above  the  window  a 
small  opening  serves  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation. This  hole  has  a  tendency  to  en- 
largement, owing  to  the   passage  of  warm 


from  the  material  at  hand,  anything  su- 
perior for  the  purpose.  The  heavy  seal 
thong  used  in  capturing  the  walrus  is  de- 
clared to  be  entirely  unbreakable.  In 
making  this  thong  the  flipper  of  the  seal 
onlj'  is  used.  When  a  seal  is  captured  for 
this  purpose  the  skin  is  drawn  off  entire 
and  is  not  severed  from  the  flesh  with  a 
knite,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  hide  is 
then  placed  in  water,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  several  days,  and  then  taken 
out  and  the  flesh  and  hair  removed.  The 
white  inner  skin  of  the  seal  is  then  cut  in- 
to a  long  line,  a  single  skin  often  produc- 
ing a  line  four  hundred  feet  long.  This 
line,    which    is  only     three-eighths  of  an 


air,  and  has  to  be  constantly  patched  on 
this  account.  Occasionally,  in  the  spring, 
the  snow  becomes  soft  and  the  igloo  caves 
in  before  the  people  have  moved  out. 

The  natives  show  much  skill  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  utensils  as  are  used  by 
them,  and  even  the  ingenuity  of  the  work- 
men   of   civilized   lands    cannot   produce, 
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inch  in  diameter,  is  equal  in  strength  to  a 
manila  rope  three  inches  thick. 

The  thread  used  by  the  Esquimau  is 
made  from  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer.  The 
best  is  that  obtained  from  the  spine,  which 
is  always  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  by 
the  Indians  of  the  more  civilized  North- 
West.       The  sinew  is  first  dried  and  then 


THE    ESQUIMAU    KAYAK. 


rubbed  until  it  becomes  soft;  it  is  then 
frayed  into  fibres,  in  which  condition  it  is 
used  as  thread.  An  Esquimau  woman  can 
produce  from  75  to  100  yards  of  thread  a 
day.  Large  quantities  of  this  thread  are 
required  in  making  Esquimau  canoes  or 
kayaks.  These  kayaks  consist  of  a  frame- 
work of  driftwood,  neatly  lashed  together, 
and  this  is  covered  with  reindeer  or  seal 
skins  drawn  tight  and  sewed  together  with 
the  fibre;  the  seams,  being  made  with 
double  thickness  are  perfectly  watertight. 
When  the  skin  of  a  kayak  dries  it  becomes 
exceedingly  hard  and  as  tight  as  a  drum. 


The  full-size  kayak  is  about  20  feet  long' 
2  feet  wide,  and  18  inches  deep.  The  top 
is  covered  over  except  where  the  paddler 
sits,  so  that  even  in  the  roughest  weather 
it  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety  by  an 
expert  canoeist.  In  this  crude  vessel,  the 
Esquimau  manages  to  travel  faster  than 
any  other  native  of  North  America  in  a 
home  made  canoe.  In  the  dead  of  winter, 
a  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  is  attained. 
In  addition  to  the  kayak,  the  Esquimau 
uses  the  oomiak,  a  large  freight  boat.  It 
is  similar  to  the  kayak,  but  is  wider,  deep- 
er   and  longer,  and   is  built  with  an  open 


no 
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top.     From  thirty  to  forty  people  are  often 
carried  in  the  oomiak. 

In  the  long  winter  months  the  komitik, 
a  long  sled,  drawn  by  Esquimau  dogs,  is 
the  only  means  of  transportation.  It  is 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long  and  con- 
sists of  two  parallel  runners,  on  which  are 
lashed  cross-pieces  of  wood.  The  runners 
are  usually  shod  with  mud,  which  is  put 
on  soft  and  allowed  to  freeze,  when  it  be- 
comes as  hard  as  stone.  Water  is  then 
thrown  over  the  mud,  which  gives  an  ice 
surface  on  the  bottom  of  the  runner,  and 
reduces  the  friction  to  a  minimum.  To 
guide  the  dogs,  of  which  there  are  from 
five  to  fifteen,  the  driver  is  provided  with 
a  long  whip,  which  he  uses  with  great  dex- 
terity. The  handle  of  the  whip  is  very 
short  but  the  lash  is  25  or  30  feet  long. 
The  driver  becomes  so  expert  with  the 
whip  that  he  can  strike  any  dog  on  any 
portion  of  its  body  without  getting  from 
the  sled. 

An  article  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
traveler  who  visits  the  Esquimaux  in  their 
native  haunts  is  the  sleeping  bag.  The 
shinigbee,  as  it  is  called,  is  made  of  deer- 
skins, the  inner  portion  being  lined  with 
some  soft  fur.  The  traveler,  who  is  pro- 
vided with  a  sleeping  bag  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  protection  during  the  night;  he 
crawls  into  the  opening  and  buttons  it  up 
on  the  windward  side,  and  then  sleeps 
comfortably,  even  though  the  thermometer 
is  60  or  70,  degrees  below  zero. 

The  animal  on  which  the  Esquimau  de- 
pends chiefly  for  food  is  not  the  seal,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  the  reindeer.  In 
some  portions  of  the  North  the  seal  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  food  line,'  but  it  is 


not  the  chief  one.  In  addition  to  the  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  firearms 
in  those  regions,  the  hunter  has  to  seek  his 
prey  on  the  open  plain.  The  skill  of  the 
deer  hunter  of  the  Far  North  is  seen  when 
he  gets  close  enough  to  a  deer  to  slay  it 
with  a  bow  and  arrow.  At  times  an  effort 
is  made  to  drive  a  herd  toward  a  concealed 
bowman,  who  shoots  them  down  as  they 
pass.  When  great  herds  are  met  with,  as 
occasionally  occurs,  the  hunter  is  able  to 
select  his  deer  and  kill  as  many  as  he  likes 
with  a  spear.  The  deer,  when  traveling 
in  large  numbers  are  devoid  of  fear,  and 
allow  the  hunters  to  enter  the  herd. 

These  people  of  the  North  do  not  make 
any  kind  of  liquor,  and  drunkenness  is  un- 
known to  them.  There  are  no  classes  or 
social  sets  among  them,  and  no  single 
cases  of  poverty;  either  the  whole  commun- 
ity is  starving  or  is  rejoicing  in  abundance. 
Among  sports  a  species  of  football  is  es- 
pecially popular.  It  is  not  played  under 
any  particular  rules,  and  men,  women  and 
children  run  about,  side  by  side,  kicking  a 
piece  of  inflated  walrus  bladder  in  any 
direction. 

The  region  inhabited  by  the  Esquimaux 
is  so  far  north,  and  in  a  country  so  unpro- 
ductive that  it  seems  probable  that  they 
will  continue  to  live  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past  for  many  centuries — un- 
,  affected  by  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
the  country  to  the  south  of  them.  The 
race  appear  happy  and  contented,  but 
when  removed  to  the  South  at  once  be- 
come miserable  and  homesick  until  they 
return  to  the  land  of  ice  and  snow,  where 
the  sun  is  not  seen  for  three  months  of  the 
year. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  BOY. 


III. 


My  Dear  Son : 

In  my  last  letter  I  aimed  to    show  you 
the  value  of  a  good   address.       In  this,   I 


want  to  say  to  you  something  about  the 
habit  of  being  obliging,  that  is,  the  habit 
of  accommodating  yourself  to  the  needs 
and  happiness  of  others.  All  people  should 
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be  obliging,  and  those  who  are  most  so, 
really  find  great  happiness  in  what  they  can 
do  for  others;  but  an  obliging  disposition 
in  a  boy  is  something  of  special  value  to 
him.  He  acquires  the  habit  of  seeking 
pleasure  in  what  he  can  do  for  others  rath- 
er than  in  what  he  expects  others  will  do 
for  him.  Jesus  said:  "It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  And,  perhaps. 
He  might  have  said  that  no  people  in  this 
world  are  more  unhpppy  than  those  who 
look  for  pleasure  and  satisfaction  altogether 
in  what  others  do  for  them. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  people  of  that 
kind.  They  are  people  whose  feelings  are 
always  hurt;  they  generally  make  accusa- 
tions against  others  of  ingratitude  and 
judge  everybodj'  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  own  selfish  desires.  They  are  always 
expecting  something  and  therefore  are 
never  prepared  to  give. 

The  habit  of  being  obliging,  like  other 
habits  of  which  I  have  told  you,  is  likewise 
best  cultivated  in  the  home.  Let  me  ex- 
plain to  you  just  how  much  a  habit  as  I 
have  spoken  of  in  this  letter  begins  in  the 
home.  Suppose  that  a  boy  has  been  off  to 
play,  that  he  has  just  come  home  from 
school,  or  that  he  has  just  finished  a  hard 
day's  work,  or  perhaps  has  just  ended  some 
task  that  his  mother  has  asked  him  to  per- 
form and  then  comes  into  the  house  tired 
or  annoyed  at  something  that  has  happened 
while  he  was  at  work,  or  at.  study,  or  at 
play.  If  he  enters  the  house  thinking  of 
himself,  and  what  others  ought  to  say  to 
him  or  do  for  his  convenience  or  comfort, 
he  is  likely  to  be  disagreeable,  ugly  in  his 


temper  and  therefore  hateful  towards  others 
when  he  is  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions. Such  a  boy  is  never  accommodat- 
ing; he  is  too  selfish  to  think  of  others,  and 
is  angry  because  others  do  not  think  more 
of  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  tries  to  forget 
his  own  troubles  and  to  make  others  forget 
theirs,  he  will  come  into  the  house  with  a 
cheerful  disposition  wondering  what  he  can 
do  to  make  others  glad.  I  am  sure  that 
boys  who  do  not  feel  the  need  of  making 
their  parents  and  brothers  and  sister  glad 
by  being  obliging  to  them  can  never  make 
other  people  happy.  Boys  that  are  oblig- 
ing are  never  afraid  that  they  are  doing  too 
much,  or  more  than  their  share.  It  is  a 
blessing  and  therefore  a  privilege  to  be  able 
to  accommodate  others;  and  the  bey  who 
has  more  than  his  share  of  such  priA  ileges 
and  blessings  will  make  altogether  the  bet- 
ter man. 

It  is  the  boy  who  would  rather  see  his 
brother  do  what  he  himself  would  like  to 
get  out  of,  that  is  never  obliging,  but  is 
selfish  and  unhappy.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  boy  study  how  to  be  obliging  to 
others,  to  think  of  kind  and  cheerful  words 
that  he  can  say  to  a  tired  mother  or  to  a 
loving  brother  or  sister. 

It  is  wonderful  how  many  ways  there  are 
both  by  words  and  deeds  to  help  others; 
and  once  the  habit  of  being  accommodat- 
ing has  been  acquired,  it  makes  the  most 
charming  men  in  the  world.  It  is  not  easy 
to  forget  such  a  man,  and  he  is  always 
loved  and  welcomed  by  his  friends — those 
to  whom  he  has  been  helpful. 


Correction.  —  By  a  printer's  error, 
which  the  editor  greatly  regrets,  the  date 
of  marriage  of  Brother  aiid  Sister  Wright 
is  given  on  page  78  of  our  last  issue  as 
1889.  It  ehould  read  1886.  Brother  and 
Sister  Wright  desire  that  the  readers  of  the 


Juvenile  Instructor  be  informed  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  article  regarding  their  family, 
with  the  accompanying  picture,  but  that  it 
was  the  work  of  some  of  their  friends. 
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THE  "DUTY"  TO  TAKE  LIFE. 


HERE  is  a  growing  conviction 
in  this  country  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  it  may  be 
the  duty  to  take  the  life  of  a 
human  being.  This  view  finds 
supporters  among  those  who 
believe  that  in  cases  of  hopeless  insanity, 
in  diseases  incurable,  and  in  cases  where 
persons  are  victims  of  fatal  accidents,  it 
would  be  both  humane  and  just  to  end 
life.  The  advocates  among  the  American 
Humane  Association  of  the  right  and  duty 
to  take  life  under  such  conditions  have  been 
recently  encouraged  by  the  addition  to  their 
ranks  of  one  of  Cambridge's  most  distin- 
guished scholars.  Dr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 


the  translator  of  Dante's  ''Divine  Comedy," 
for  years  a  professor  in  Harvard  University, 
and  the  companion  of  Lowell,  Emerson, 
Longfellow  and  Holmes. 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Hall,  of  the  American 
Humane  Association,  Dr.  Norton  says: 

There  is  no  ground  to  hold  every  human  life  so 
inviolably  sacred,  and  to  be  preserved,  no  mat- 
ter with  what  results  to  the  individual,  or  to 
others.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  cases  to 
which  every  reasonable  consideration  urges  that 
the  end  should  be  put.  Setting  aside  all  doubt- 
ful cases,  no  right  thinking  mind  would  hesitate 
to  give  a  dose  of  laudanum, sufficient  to  end  suf- 
fering and  life  together,  to  the  victim  of  an  ac- 
cident from  the  torturing  effects  of  which  re- 
covery was  impossible,  however  many  hours  of 
misery  might  be  added  to  conscious  life  by 
stimulants  or  surgical  operations. 

Nor  should  a  reasonable  man  hesitate  to  has- 
ten death  in  the  case  of  a  mortal  disease,  such, 
for  example,  as  cancer,  when  it  has  reached  the 
stage  of  incessant  severe  pain,  and  when  the 
patient  desires  to  die. 

The  prolongation  of  life  in  such  a  case,  by 
whatever  means,  is  mere  criminal  cruelty. 

Or  take  another  instance,  that  of  an  old  per- 
son whose  mind  has  become  a  chaos  of  wild 
imaginings  productive  of  constant  distress,  not 
only  to  the  sufferer,  but  to  all  who  live  with  and 
attend  him.  The  plain  duty  in  such  a  case  is  not 
to  prolong  but  to  shorten  life. 

Dr.  Norton  begs  the  case  when  he  says, 
"setting  aside  all  doubtful  cases."  The 
divine  requirement,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
is  made  to  protect  human  conscience, and  to 
promote  human  mercy;  as  much  as  to  save 
life.  Anything  that  relieves  the  conscience 
of  man  from  its  duty  to  preserve  life,  even  in 
extremity  would  be  most  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  our  highest  and  best  civilization. 
Once  let  it  enter  the  heart  of  man  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  divine  re- 
quirement, and  the  lines  marking  off 
justifiable  causes  would    become  more  and 
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more  indistinct,  until  human  life  would 
cease  to  have  that  sacred  and  binding  ob- 
ligation upon  a  human  conscience  that  it 
has  today. 

A  theory  that  would  rule  life  out  of  ex- 
istence for  physical  reasons  would  soon 
find  so-called  moral  and  intellectual  rea- 
sons for  taking  life.  It  would  be  argued 
that  if  it  is  justifiable  to  take  life  to  es- 
cape physical  distress  in  the  person  afflict- 
ed and  in  those  who  attend  him,  it  would 
be  justifiable  to  remove  a  human  being 
whose  wicked  tendencies  are  ever  endan- 
gering and  diminishing  his  own  happiness, 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  those  about 
him. 

In  religion,  we  know  from  history  the 
sufferings  of  the  heretics.  If  we  may  re- 
move a  human  being  to  save  physical  pain, 
may  you  not  remove  him  that  he  may  es- 
cape spiritual  torture?  As  it  is,  human 
life  is  not  too  sacredly  guarded  in  the 
midst  of  the  growing  tendency  to  suicide 
as  well  as  homicide. 

A  world  void  of  Vjodily  and  mental  dis- 
tress may  be  thought  to  be  an  ideal  one; 
and  those  who  take  a  superficial  view  of 
life  may  wish  for  the  elimination  of  sorrow 
and  pain.  But  when  one  comes  to  consider 
that  the  presence  in  life  of  mercy,  charity, 
and  the  tenderer  and  more  humane  in- 
stincts of  human  nature  would  be  impos- 
sible without  these  mental  and  bodily  in- 
firmities, it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  to 
human  advancement  and  perfection  by 
their  elimination  would  be  too  great. 

An  allwise  Creator,  has  given  life  to  the 
hideous  as  well  as  to  the  beautiful  in 
form.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  could 
exist  any  appreciation  of  the  latter  without 
the  presence  of  the  former.  As  in  nature 
everj'  variety  of  form  and  every  quality  of 
life  give  perfection  to  the  whole,  so  in  hu- 
man beings,  every  condition  of  known  ex- 
istence operates  for  the  education  and 
general  well-being  of  man. 


And  now,  behold,  if  Adam  had  not  trans- 
gressed, he  would  not  have  fallen;  but  he  would 
have  remained  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  And  all 
things  which  were  created  must  have  remained 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were,  after  they 
were  created;  and  they  must  have  remained  for- 
ever, and  had  no  end. 

And  they  [Adam  and  Eve]  would  have  had 
no  children;  wherefore  they  would  have  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  innocence,  having  no  joy, 
for  they  knew  no  misery,  doing  no  good,  for 
they  knew  no  sin.* 

The  conditions  of  life,  therefore,  have  a 
double  bearing.  First,  upon  the  persons 
directly  concerned;  and  second,  indirectly, 
upon  others;  and  the  real  consequential 
indirect  eSect  may  be  the  more  important 
for  human  development.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  duty  of  taking  life  is  to  be  considered 
only  in  extreme  cases  ,  it  may  be  answered 
that  extreme  cases  is  only  a  relative  term, 
and  that  once  the  tendency  is  begun,  lim- 
itations cannot  easily  be  fixed.  The  act 
itself  of  taking  life  is  abhorrent  to  the  finer 
and  holier  instincts  of  man,  and  any  ten- 
dency to  transform  these  instincts  and  the 
feelings  that  grow  out  of  them  to  a  basis  of 
reason,  would  be  most  dangerous  to  man's 
higher  nature.  It  is  quite  proper  to  miti- 
gate, as  far  as  possible,  human  suffering, 
and  especially  human  agonj';  but  there  is 
a  sanctity  about  life  which  forbids  the 
touch  of  either  a  wanton  hand  or  of  the 
hand  of  science. 

The  theory  here  referred  to  and  advo- 
cated by  men  of  Dr.  Norton's  eminence  is 
not  new,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is 
assuming  larger  proportions  than  ever  be- 
fore; and  the  advocacy  of  the  duty  to  take 
human  life,  even  in  extreme  conditions,  is 
dangerous  to  the  moral  wellbeing  of  man. 
The  mania  of  suicide  has  itself  become 
alarming,  and  once  the  world  allows  any 
standard  whatever  of  justification,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mania  would 
become  appalling  within  a  single  genera- 
tion. 

•  II  Nephi  2:  22,  23. 


CASAS  GRANDES 


ASAS  GRANDES  is  a  typical 
Mexican  town,  with  its  low 
adobe  houses  with  flat  roofs, 
its  narrow  streets,  its  courts 
or  patios,  its  small  public, 
square,  audits  cathedral.  Its 
population  is  made  up  of  officeholders 
and  farmers,  the  latter  cultivating  a  small 
tract  of  very  rich  soil  along  the  bottoms  of 
the  Casas  Grandes  river,  which  runs  near 
by. 

Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  great 
age.  of  the  town.  It  looks  quite  ancient. 
But  the  other  day  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  learn  of  a  pamphlet  in  the  hands  of 
President  Ivins,  containing  the  story  of 
its  organization,  which  was  by  order  of  a 
Spanish  lieutenant  in  the  year  1778.  It 
is  therefore  only  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight years  old.  The  place,  like  others 
in  the  district,  was  founded  by  military 
order  in  the  truly  pompous  Spanish  man- 
ner, and  in  the  following  introductory 
style:"  Don  Teodoro  de  Croix,  Cavalier 
of  Croix,  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  Brigadier 
of  the  Royal  Armies,  Second  Lieutenant  of 
the  Flemish  Regiment  of  Royal  Guards, 
Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  Inte- 
rior Provinces  of  New  Spain,  to  the  inhab- 
tants  thereof." 

The  town  of  Casas  Grandes  was  one  of 
the  five  new  settlements  which  the  military 
order  included.  With  the  others  it  was 
evidently  intended  as  a  home  for  the  poor, 
as  witness  in  the  order  given  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  were  permitted  to  become 
inhabitants  of  the  new  town:  "With  the  re- 
striction that  no  one  shall  become  a  settler 
except  those  who  have  no  homes,  goods, 
or  other  means  of  support,  for  the  reason 
that  those  who  are  already  comfortably 
established  could  not  remove  without 
great  loss  to  themselves  and  their  sov- 
ereign, and  therefore  I  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances  permit  it.     I  order,  that  all 


persons  who  desire  to  remove  to  the  new 
settlements  which  are  to  be  formed  shall 
present  to  me  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
political  authoi-ity  where  he  resides,  certi- 
fying that  he  is  unable  to  subsist,  and  con- 
sequently desires  to  remove  to  some  other 
place." 

Something  of  the  methods  of  settlement, 
the  community  rights  and  proprietorship, 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  provi- 
visions  contained  in  the  order: 

"Upon  arrival  at  the  town  which  may  be 
selected,  each  family  shall  receive  a  bonus 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  which  amount  will  insure  them 
against  want  until  the  first  crop  is  har- 
vested." 

"That  the  settlers  may  begin  at  once  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  it  is  or- 
dered that  a  large  communitj^  field  be 
sown,  for  which  purpose  seeds,  plows,  har- 
rows, hoes,  carts,  and  a  few  yoke  of  cattle 
will  be  furnished,  as  well  as  a  detail  of 
prisoners,  who  shall  assist  in  cultivating 
the  field,  building  a  church  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  first  harvest  gathered 
from  this  field  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  settlers,  after  sufficient  grain  has  been 
reserved  to  pay  for  the  seed,  tools,  oxen  , 
etc.,  which  have  been  furnished. 

"Each  settler  is  expected  to  remain  in 
the  settlement  where  he  may  locate  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  during  which  time  he 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tithes 
to  the  church,  taxes  to  the  state,  etc. 

"Settlers  are  not  allowed  to  sell  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  nor  to  divide  them 
among  heirs.  The  lots  must  remain  intact 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  after  which  time 
they  may  be  divided  or  sold  by  permis^ 
sion." 

To  the  Mormon  colonists,  Casas  Grandes 
is  chiefly  noted  as  the  seat  of  government, 
where  Judicial  proceedings  are  carried  on 
and  taxes  collected.     I  have  heard  it  said, 


CASAS   GRANDES. 


on  what  seemed  excellent  authority,  that 
the  colonists  have  paid  out  during  their 
-stay  in  the  country  not  less  than  $75,000, 
not  one  cent  of  which  has  come  hack  to 
them  for  local  improvements  or  the  main- 
tenance of  schools.  The  latter  are  main- 
tained wholly-  by  the  general  Church  appro- 
priations and  by  private  contributions. 
"The  town  of  Colonia  Juarez,  for  example, 
is  allowed  $20.00  a  month  for  the  services 
of  a  police.  It  has  a  presidente  or  mayor, 
whose  small  income  is  sustained  by  local 
■contributions  or  assessments. 

One  of  the  hoped  for  advantages  for 
which  the  colonists  are  ever  praying  is 
some  sort  of  municipal  government  of  their 
-own,  where  some  of  the  taxes  might  be  ap- 
plied for  local  improvements  and  under 
the  management  of  those  who  have  become 


citizens  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  Casas  Grandes  has  greatly 
improved  its  school  by  the  erection  of  a 
commodious  building  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  more  competent  teachers.  This 
it  has  been  able  to  do  largely  through  the 
taxes  of  the  colonists. 

A  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
customs  of  the  Mexicans  in  their  methods 
of  agriculture,  and  the  quality  of  their 
teams  and  wagons  amounts  to  a  revolution 
in  Mexican  life  •  Many  of  the  children  go 
to  the  schools  established  by  the  colonists, 
and  manifest  considerable  zeal  in  learning 
the  English  language — a  language  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  they  thought  it  quite 
beneath  them  to  speak,  even  when  they 
had  some  knowledge  of  it. 

J.  M.  T. 


GERA. 
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TIIS,  the  capital  of  the  Princi- 
palitj'  of  Reuss,  ( Younger  Line ) 
is  a  busy  manufacturing  town 
of  about  50,000  inhabitants, and 
is  pleasantlj'  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Weisse-Elster, 
The   Gospel    was    first  proclaimed  here 


in  1903  by  Elder  G.  Alfred  Alder  and 
companion.  A  mother  and  her  daughter 
were  the  first  converts;  later  a  branch 
was  established,  numbering  at  present 
fourteen  Saints.  So  it  is  like  going 
home,  to  Brother  Alder,  to  meet  these  dear 
friends  who  could  not  show  us  enough  kind- 
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ness  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit.  He  had 
been  absent  from  them  laboring  for  some 
months  in  the  office  atLeipsic,  but  he  was 
greeted  as  a  greatly  beloved  father.  The 
mother,  when  she  could  not  make  us  un- 
derstand, would  say  to  May,  his  sister, 
"Ah!  it  is  all  on  account  of  Babel,"  mean- 
ing the  confounding  of  the  language  at 
the  Tower.  While  here  May  began  to  speak 
German,  which  pleased  the  saints  so  much. 

We  were  invited  to  several  of  the  Saints' 
homes  as  well  as  those  not  belonging  to 
the  Church;  all  were  so  anxious  to  see  the 
American  sisters  (the  first  who  had  been 
here ) . 

Visiting  so  much  made  our  time  for 
sight-seeing  very  limited,  but  we  enjoyed  it 
to  the  uttermost. 

Gera  is  surrounded  by  a  forest,  and  is 
called  the  Thuringer  country.  In  the  sub- 
urbs are  manv  observation  towers,  of 
which  the  Bismarck  (named  in  honor  of  the 
late    prince  of   that  name)    is    the   finest. 


They  command  a  view  of  the  surrounding- 
country. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Handel  School 
here  founded  by  Dr.  Amtor,  fifty-five  years 
ago.  The  students  are  taught  to  be  mer- 
chants and  salesmen,  and  are  instructed  in 
all  languages.  It  has  about  three  hundred 
students,  and  many  foreigners  are  enrolled 
with  the  Germans,  no  nation   is    excluded. 

Gera  also  has  a  clerical  school,  for  the 
education  of  pastors.  It  was  presented  to 
the  city  by  the  Count  of  Reuss,  and  he 
frequently  pays  it  a  visit. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  where  the  lan- 
guages are  studied,  including  Latin. 

The  Count  of  Reuss  (pronounced  Roice) 
spends  his  winters  in  the  beautifully  situ- 
ated castle  of  Ostonteim,  which  is  always 
guarded  by  soldiers.  His  summers  are 
mostly  spent  in  the  picturesque  town  of 
Reuss,  Elberdorf. 

The  taxes  of  the  county  are  paid  to  him. 


GERA. 
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The  Johamio  Platz  is  adorned  with  a  fine 
statue  of  Count  Heinrich  PoFthemus,  who 
•died  1635. 

The  principal  goods  are  woolen,  fabrics 
and  machinery.  They  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  tower  of  the  Rath  Haus.  a  man 
is  stationed,  who  takes  an  observation  of 
i.he  city  eyery  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  search 
of  fire  or  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

At  noon,  every  Sunday  in  summer,  a 
band  plays  for  an  hour,  in  front  of  the  Rath 
Haus,  for  the  edification  of  the  people.  In 
winter  it  plays  in  a  hall,  when  a  slight  ad- 
mission fee  is  charged. 

The  walks  leading  over  the  hills,  and 
through  the  forest,  are  delightful,  and  are 
much  enjoyed  both  by  the  young  people 
and  those  of  maturer  years. 

How  much  there  is  to  admire  in  the 
■German  character!     Warm  hearted,  hospi" 


table,  impulsive,  and  withal  apprecia- 
tive; so  grateful  that  the  Gospel  was  sent  to 
them.  So  we  found  them  in  Gera;  and  I 
thought,  how  grateful  my  son  must  feel 
that  he  was  so  favored  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  proclaiming  the  truth  among  them. 
They  seem  to  almost  worship  him  who  came 
to  them  first  with  the  glad  tidings.  My 
heart  was  filled  with  emotion  to  see  him 
among  those  he  had  "found,"  as  Ihe  mis" 
sionaries  express  it  here.  But  on  the  mor- 
row we  were  to  travel  on,  so  during  the 
evening  a  number  called  to  wish  us  a  safe 
journey  (rise)  and  that  we  might  meet 
again. 

A  brief  farewell  at  the  station,  and  away 
we  sped.  The  morning  mist  came  down 
in  rain,  but  soon  the  clouds  rolled  away, 
and  the  sun  shone  brightly  before  we 
reached  our  next  stopping  place. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


THE  FAULT-FINDER. 

'You're    doing    that     wrong!"    that's    his  pet       Too  broad  or  too  narrow,  to  big  or  too  little. 


Too  low  or  too  high,  or  too  weak  or  too  strong; 
Too    hard   or    too    soft,     or  too    tough  or  too 
brittle— 
"Why,  look,  my  dear  fellow,  you're  doing  that 
wrong." 

The  cock  of  his   eye,   so  confoundedly  knowing! 

His  satisfied  air  and  his  opening  cough! 
The  kind  condescension  he  puts  on  in  showing 
Just   where,  to  his  notion,  you're  very  much 
"off!" 

"Why, look,  my  dear  fellow,  you're  doing  that       You  never  can  snub  him;  you   never  can   chill 
wrong."  him; 

There's  no  way  to  stop  his  perpetual  song, 
•His  critical  forte  is  a  horrible  trial,  I  tl^i^l.   ^^.^   fl^^j   fault   if  you   started   to   kill 

For  sometimes  it  happens,  of  course,  that  he's  him— 

I'lS"'';  "Why,    look,    my   dear   fellow,  you're  doing 

It's  no  use  at  all,  though,  attempting  denial—  ^^^^  ^ron"." 

'—  It    just    makes    him  worse,  so  it's  foolish  to  Exchange. 

fight. 


exclamation, 
His  mission  in  life  is,  he  thinks,  to  correct; 
"So  matter  at  all  what  a  man's  occupation. 
He   always   finds   something    to   which    he'll 
object. 
He  sees    that  your    work    has   some   faults   of 
omission. 
Commission   or    something — too  short  or  too 
long— 
And  points  out  the  flaw  to  your  own   recogni- 
tion; 
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THIRD  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARYjS,   1906. 

1.  Good  Morning  Song. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song — Pussv  Willow. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

Arrange  your  own  Nature  talk,  after 
which  show  a  portrait  of  George  Washing- 
ton, if  possible,  and  tell  the  children  why 
we  have  a  holiday  on  his  birthday. 
Speak  of  his  childhood,  how  truthful  and 
obedient  he  was.  So  many  scorn  the  time- 
worn  tale  of  George  Washington  and  his 
hatchet,  but  to  children  it  is  interesting, 
and  the  moral  effect  upon  them  that  the 
tale  has,  ought  to  be  reason  enough  for  the 
telling  of  it.  The  teacher  can  adapt  it  and 
tell  it  forcibly,  so  as  to  impress  the  value 
of  truthfulness  on  her  children.  You  can 
speak  of  the  American  flag;  or  ask  the  chil- 
dren to  tell  about  it.  (Have  one  to  show 
them  afterwards.) 

6.  Song— When  a  Little  Chicken  Drinks. 

7.  Chrisfj  Baptism. 

See  Juvenile,  February  15,  1905. 

8.  Rest  Exercise— Selected. 

9.  Story. 

Re-tell  the  storj'  of  Pussy  Willow,  as 
given  in  the  Juvenile  February  15,  1905, 
or  any  that  the  children  might  desire. 

10.  Children's  Period. 

11.  Closing  Exercises. 

SUGGESTIONS    ON  STORY   TELLING. 

"To  be  a  good  story  teller  is  to  be  a  king 
among  children." 

Many  teachers  find  difficulty  in  telling 
stories,  and  particularly  in  adapting  them. 


There  are  a  number  of  things  to  consider- 
1.  The  children.  Tell  the  storj'  to  those 
particular  children;  make  the  thoughts 
clear  to  them.  2.  Simple  language  and 
simple  thoughts.  3.  A  good  introduction, 
a  clear  climax  and  a  satisfactorj-  conclu- 
sion. 4.  The  manner  of  telling  your  story  is 
most  important:  you  should  tell  it  first  of 
all  because  j'ou  love  to;  tell  it  with  an  an- 
imation and  earnestness;  tell  it  to  all  the 
children  and  to  the  individual  children. 
Some  teachers  just  cast  their  eyes  now  and 
then  on  some  particular  children;  you 
want  to  look  at  all  of  the  children  in  turn. 
Hold  their  attention.  Should  some  child 
be  inattentive,  give  him  individual  interest 
by  calling  him  by  name  and  asking  him  if 
he  knew  so  and  so  to  be  the  case.  The 
nearer  your  children  are  to  you  the  more 
attentive  they  are  apt  to  be.  Avoid  hav- 
ing your  story  one  long  sentence  connected 
by  and.  Never  let  your  story  taper  to  a 
moral;  have  the  moral  so  interwoven  that 
the  child  will  absorb  it,  and  not  have  it 
thrust  at  him  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
glance  off  never  to  have  impressed  him  at 
all. 

In  telling  a  scientific  story,  weave  it  into- 
such  an  attractive  narrative  that  the  child 
may  not  suspect  that  you  are  endeavoring- 
to  instruct  him  under  the  guise  of  amuse- 
ment. In  the  Bible  story,  we  have  to  pre- 
pare it  with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  so  that 
the  facts  and  thoughts  will  not  go  entirely^ 
over  the  heads  of  our  children.  When  we 
think  for  a  moment  how  men  for  centuries^ 
have  studied  and  interpreted  Biblical  pas- 
sages this  way  and  that,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect children  to  take  them  and  understand 
their  meaning.  So  we  mast  tell  them  sim 
ply,  and  fill  in  the  hollow  places  with  ex- 
planations, so  that    the    child  will    not  go 
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home  and  tell  of  Christ's  real  estate  as  he 
interpreted  Christ's  regal  state. 

"A  good  recipe  for  a  good  story-teller," 
says  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins,  "is  one  meas- 
ure of  pure  literarj'  taste,  two  of  gesture  and 
illustration,  three  of  dramatic  fire,  and  four 
of  ready  speech  and  clear  expression.  If 
to  this  we  add  a  pinch  of  tact  and  sym- 
pathy, the  compound  should  be  a  tooth- 
some one,  and  certain  to  agree  with  all 
who  taste  it." 


FOURTH  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  25.   1906. 

1.  Song — Pussy  Willow. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer, 

4.  Song — Selected. 

5.  Morning  Talk, 

Talk  of  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place.  The  nights  are  much  shorter  now 
the  sun  stays  longer  each  day.  He  must 
want  to  make  it  very  warm  so  that  many 
little  birds  will  return  to  us.  Some  have 
already  returned.  Who  has  seen  a  robin? 
Yes,  many,  many  robins  have  returned  to 
us.  Many  little  brooks  and  streams  have 
also  come  back,  but  where  did  they  go? 
Why  no,  of  course  they  did  not  go  away, 
they  remained  here  where  Jack  Frost  turned 
them  into  ice.-  Jack  Frost  brought  us  so 
much  snow  and  ice,  enough  to  last  a  long 
time.  He  left  it,  perhaps,  thinking  it  would 
always  be  snow  and  ice,  but  the  bright, 
warm  sun  comes,  and  oh!  how  that  changes 
things.  What  happened  to  the  winter 
gifts  Jack  Frost  gives?  Yes,  indeed,  the 
sun  melts  all  the  snow  and  ice  into  water, 
and  how  pleased  we  are  to  see  it  melt,  for 
we  know  then  that  the  Uttle  plants  are 
having  their  first  early  drink.  Sometimes 
nice,  warm  rain-drops  come  and  help  the 
snow  and  ice  to  melt  faster. 

Rain  song:  (Smith,  88.)  W^hen  you 
sing  this  you  can  let  the  children  play  their 


fingers  are   the  rain-drops   with  their  tap, 
tap,  tap. 

6..     Story, 

Review  the  Bible  story  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 

7.     Rest  Exercise. 

Finger  plays. 

Five  little  chickadees  peeping  at  the  door, 
One  rtew  away  and  then  there  were  four. 
Four  little  chickadees  sitting  on  a  tree, 
One  flew  away  and  then  there  were  three. 
Three  little  chickadees  looking  at  you, 
One  hopped  down  and  then  there  were  two. 
Two  little  chickadees  sitting  in  the  sun, 
One  ran  away  and  then  there  was  one. 
One  little  chickadee  sitting  all  alone, 
He  flew  away  and  then  there  were  none. 

(These  words  are  so   suggestive  you  can 
easily  see  how  to  play  it.) 
Pigeon  House: 

I\Iy  pigeon  house  I  open  wide 

And  set  all  my  pigeons  free; 
They  fly  o'er  fields  on  every  side 

And  light  on  the  tallest  tree. 
But  when  they  return  from  their  merry  flight 
I'll  shut  the  door  and  say  good  night. 
Coo,  coo,  coo,  etc.,  etc. 

Put  the  hands  together,  finger  tips 
touching,  the  thumbs  for  the  doors,  then 
set  them  free,  letting  all  the  fingers  fly  out 
lighting  on  the  head  for  the  tallest  tree, 
they  then  return  to  former  position  while 
you  all  softly  coo  as  pigeons  do.  (The- 
flight  and  return  of  the  pigeons  is  similar 
to  our  own  daily  going  and  coming,  while 
the  cooing  seems  to  be  the  telling  and  ex- 
changing of  experiences). 

THE    CHIPMUNKS. 

1.  Five  little  chipmunks  live  in  a  tree. 

Says  the  first  little  chipmunk, 
"What  do  I  see'?" 

2.  Says  the  second  little  chipmunk, 

"A  boy  I  declarq. " 

3.  Says  the  third  little  chipmunk, 

"Well,  Ideclarel" 
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4.  Says  the  fourth  Httle  chipmunk, 

"I'm  not  afraid." 

5.  Says  the  fifth  httle  chipmunk, 

"Let's  hide  in  the  shade." 

6.  "Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah,"cry  the  boys, 
And  five  little  chipmunks  run  at  the  noise. 

(If  you  have   a   rest   exercise  with  the 
children    standing   then    give    these    little 
finger  plays  after  it  will  be  better,) 
8.     Story — A  Hero  Nahum  Prince. 

I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  Nahum  Prince, 
a  brave  little  hero  who  lived  many  years 
ago  when  our  country  was  at  war.  The 
tears  come  to  many  eyes  when  people 
think  of  him.  He  was  young  and  he  was 
lame,  but  he  was  very  brave. 

He  had  heard  war  going  on  for  a  long 
time  and  General  Lincoln  had  ordered 
every  man  from  New  Hampshire  to  leave 
their  homes  and  help  in  the  war.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  man  and  boy  volunteered  to  go; 
and  there  was  no  boys  left  in  the  village 
except  those  who  were  under  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  But  poor  Nahum  Prince 
was  left,  for  he  was  too  lame  to  go  and 
march  with  the  other  soldiers.  And  the 
-captain  would  not  even  let  him  try  to 
.march,  but  sent  him  home. 

All  the  soldiers  marched  off  without  him. 
Rub-a-dub,  rub-a-dub,  rub-a-dub  went  the 
■drums  and  every  man  and  boj'  marched 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  village. 
Little  Nahum  Prince  felt  very  lonely,  and 
although  he  had  a  happy  home  he  was  un- 
.happy,  very,  very  unhappy  all  the  time. 

He  said,  "Oh  mother,  what  shall  I  do 
here?  I  am  the  only  boy  who  stayed  at 
home." 

It  was  autumn  and  the  winter  was  quick- 
ly coming.  So  the  boy  went  from  house 
to  house  chopping  wood  for  the  women 
who  were  home  alone.  He  did  all  the 
hard  work  there  was  to  do.  So  the  time 
passed  quickly,  for  when  one  works  the 
time  goes  much  faster  and  the  days  grow 
happier. 

One  day  while  Nahum  Prince  was  work- 


ing hard  he  heard  some  horses  galloping 
down  the  road.  He  stopped  and  looked 
and  saw  four  men  riding  on  horseback. 
They  seemed  to  be  looking  for  someone. 

By  and  by  they  came  up  to  Nahum  and 
one  said: 

"Where  are  all  the  men  gone?" 

"They  have  all  gone  to  join  the  army," 
answered  Nahum. 

"Isn't  there  any  blacksmith  in  the 
to^vn?" 

"No  there  is  no  man  or  boy  in  the  town 
except  me,  and  the  only  reason  I'm  here 
is  because  I  was  too  lame  to  go,"  said  Na- 
hum . 

"Do  you  mean  there  is  no  one  here  who 
can  shoe  a  horse?" 

"Why  I  can  set  a  shoe,"  said  the  little 
lame  boy. 

'Oh  how  lucky  that  you  were  left  be- 
hind. Light  up  the  forge  and  get  ready 
for  setting  a  shoe." 

And  now  listen  to  what  happened.  Na- 
hum lighted  up  the  forge,  blew  the  coals 
hot,  and  set  the  shoe  on  the  horse,  then 
the  rider  thanked  him,  jumped  on  his 
horse  and  rode  away. 

The  next  week  when  the  men  and  boys 
came  home  they  told  of  how  their  colonel 
came  galloping  up  to  his  regiment  just  in 
time  to  win  the  battle.  Nahum  Prince 
didn't  say  anything  but  he  knew  then  that 
the  colonel  was  the  man  who  rode  up  and 
asked  for  a  blacksmith,  and  he  knew  that 
it  was  he  who  shod  the  horse  in  order  that 
the  rider  could  hurry  on  to  his  regiment. 

Little  Nahum  Prince  was  very  glad  even 
though  he  did  not  go  to  join  the  regiment 
he  stayed  at  home  and  helped  in  some 
way  to  win  the  battle. 

(The  hero  of  Harlem,  or  Peter  and  the 
Dike,  is  also  a  good  hero  story,  you  tell 
either  one  that  you  wish.  Peter  and  the 
Dike  was  given  previously) . 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing  Exercises. 
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FIRST  SUNDAY,  MARCH  4.  1906 

Why  nature  work  is  given  in  the  Sun- 
day School. 

"All   nature   is  the  handiwork  of   God." 

The  question  has  been  asked  why  we 
give  nature  work  in  the  Sunday  Kinder- 
garten. \^niy  should  we  not  give  it? 
Does  not  all  nature  attirm  God's  laws? 
Religion  teaches  us,  and  nature  shows  and 
presents  what  it  teaches.  What  example 
could  we  give  more  beautiful  than  the  life 
of  the  butterfly  as  symbolic  of  our  eternal 
life?  Everthing  in  nature  feems  to  reveal 
God's  work.  Everywhere  His  Spirit  seems 
to  be.  God's  Spirit  lives  in  nature, 
bearing,  shielding,  unfolding  and  creat- 
ing all  things.  As  the  sph'it  of  an  artist 
seems  to  live  in  his  pictures  and  in  his 
work,  so  the  Spirit  of  the  Creator  lives  in 
all  His  work. 

Froebel,  in  his  Education  of  Man.  says: 
"Man,  particularly  in  boyhood,  should  be- 
come intimate  with  nature,  not  so  much 
with  reference  to  the  details  and  the  outer 
forms  of  her  phenomena,  as  with  reference 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  that  lives  in  her  and 
rules  over  her.  Indeed,  the  boy  feels  this 
deeply,  and  demands  it;  for  this  reason, 
where  love  of  nature  is  still  unimpaired, 
nothing  perhaps  unites  teachers  and  pupils 
so  intimately  as  the  thoughtful  study  of 
nature  and  the  objects  of  nature." 

The  simple  questions  asked  by  children 
every  day  convince  us  that  even  they  in 
their  lives  feel  that  there  is  an  eternal  spir- 
it in  nature.  Thej'  ask.  "Who  taught  the 
birds  to  fly?"  "Who  taught  the  bees  to 
make  honey?"  "How  do  the  little  flowers 
grow?"  etc.,  etc.  Who  did  do  all  these  won- 
derful things?  A  man  once  expressed  his 
surprise  to  Goethe  in  regard  to  the  paren- 
tal love  a  bird  expressed  for  its  young. 
Goethe  replied:  ''If  you  believed  in  God, 
you  would  not  wonder.  Did  not  God  in- 
spire the  bird  with  all-powerful  love  for  its 
young,  and  did  not  similar  impulses  per- 
vade all  animate  nature,   the   world  could 


not  subsist-  But  thus  is  the  divine  en- 
ergy everywhere  diffused  and  divine  love 
everywhere  active . ' ' 

Tennyson,  looking  down  into  the  heart 
of  a  flower,  exclaimed: 

Little  tlower,  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

In  Sunday  School  we  aim  to  arouse  in  the 
children  an  interest  in  nature  and  a  love 
for  it.  To  help  the  child  to  go  out  and  see 
the  beauties  about  him,  to  be  influenced 
by  eai'th  and  air  and  sky.  To  find  the 
early  buds  bursting  forth  into  new  life,  to 
hear  the  sweet  song  of  the  first  robin,  to 
peep  into  her  little  nest  and  see  her  pre- 
cious eggs;  to  study  the  wonderful  insects, 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  this  tree  from 
that,  and  so  on,  indefinitely,  through  na- 
ture. A  child  who  early  in  life  has  a  sj'm- 
pathyand  love  for  nature  will  have  a  sj'm- 
pathy  and  love  for  man  and  for  (4od  the 
Creator. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  this  dear  God  that  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Culeridf)e. 

1.  Song. 

Good  morning  song,  given  in  the  Juve- 
nile February,  1,1906. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song— Rain  Song, (Smith,  p.  88  ) 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

.Jack  Frost  and  Winter  will  soon  be  gone 
altogether,  and  the  cold  north  wind  will 
also  have  to  Idow  away.  We  have  had 
them  for  a  long  time,  and  they  have  done 
much  to  help  us;  but  now  we  are  ready  for 
a  change.  How  has  the  earth  looked  dur- 
ing this  ijast  winter?  The  ground  brown 
and  liard  or  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
Trees  have  been  leafless  and  brown:  no 
grass,  no    (lowers,    and   only   a    few    birds. 
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But  spring  is  coming;  and  what  will  the 
spring  time  bring?  Grass,  birds,  early 
flowers,  leaf  buds,  pussy  willows,  etc. 

Will  these  things  come  right  away,  or 
do  you  think  they  will  wait  until  the  frost 
is  all  out  of  the  ground  and  the  air  is 
warm  and  the  sunshine  bright?  What  will 
make  things  warmer?  But  we  have  had 
sunshine  all  winter,  and  still  we  had  it 
cold. 

But  the  sunshine  is  only  one  of  na- 
ture's helpers.  The  sunshine  cannot  bring 
the  spring  alone  without  any  help. 
What  else  helps  in  the  early  spring?  The 
wind  and  rain  have  to  come  and  help. 
The  wind  brings  warmer  breezes  and  the 
rain  brings  warmer  rain  drops  and  the  sun 
brings  warmer  sunshine,  and  so  of  course 
the  frost  hurries  away,  and  things  begin  to 
get  ready  to  wake  up. 

This  month  is  March,  and  it  is  our  windy 
month;  but  the  wind  needs  to  come  and 
sweep  and  shake  and  drj-  everything.  And 
oh!  how  he  does  shake  the  trees;  perhaps 
he  has  to  shake  them  hard  in  order  to  wake 
up  the  leaf  buds  that  have  been  sleeping 
for  so  long.  He  blows  the  clothes  upon 
the  line,  and  how  quickly  they  dry;  he 
blows  our  hats  away,  sends  our  hair  flying 
about  our  faces,  every  piece  of  paper  he 
finds  goes  flying  in  the  air,  and,  oh!  how 
he  blows  the  dust  about.  And  all  the  time 
He  blows  so  hard  he  whistles  such  a  loud 
song. 

In  winter,  when  the  wind  I  hear,    . 
I  know  the  clouds  will  disappear; 
For  'tis  the  wind  who  sweeps  the  sky 
And  piles  the  snow  in  ridges  high. 
In  spring,  when  stirs  the  wind,  I  know 
That  soon  the  crocus  buds  will  show. 
For  'tis  the  wind  that  bids  them  wake 
And  into  pretty  blossoms  break. 

Review  the  Wind  Song  (Smith,  90)  as 
previously  given. 

1  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high, 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky, 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  upon  the  grass. 


Oh,  wind  a  blowing  all  night  long; 
Oh,  wind  a  blowing  so  loud  a  song; 
Oh,  wind  that  blows  so  loud  a  song. 

6.  Bible  Leison. 

The  Good  Samaritan.     Luke  10. 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  witb 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Luke 
10:  27. 

7.  Story.     The  Good  Samaritan. 

There  was  once  a  certain  man  who  had 
to  leave  his  home  and  go  to  the  next  city. 
He  had  not  gone  far  before  a  band  of 
mean,  wicked  thieves  stripped  him  of  his 
clothes  and  took  his  money  from  him,  and 
then  hurt  him  very  much,  and  left  him 
lying  in  the  road  half  dead. 

By  chance  a  priest  passed  down  the- 
road  where  the  poor,  injured  man  lay,  but 
when  he  saw  it  was  a  sick  man  in  need  of 
help,  he  turned  his  head  and  walked  away 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  leaving  the 
poor  man  alone. 

At  length  another  man  came  down  the- 
street  or  road,  and  when  he  reached 
the  injured  man  he  stopped,  for  no  doubt 
the  sick  man  was  moaning  and  ask- 
ing for  help,  but  he  only  waited  long^ 
enough  to  see  that  he  was  a  man  in  need 
of  help,  and  then  he  too  hurried  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road  and  went  his 
way.  The  sick  and  injured  man  lay 
helpless  on  the  ground,  he  moaned  and 
groaned  with  pain.  Had  some  one  given 
him  a  drink  or  a  little  help  of  any  kind  he 
might  have  been  better.  But  no  one- 
so  far  had  helped  him. 

By  and  by,  a  certain  Samaritan  was 
journeying  by;  he  stopped  when  he  reached 
the  helpless  man  lying  on  the  ground.  He 
looked  at  him.  And  when  he  saw  how 
badly  the  man  was  suffering,  he  was 
very  sorry  for  him.  and  bound    up  the  cuts 
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and  wounds  the  wicked  thieves  had  made. 
He  poured  oil  on  them,  he  gave  the  poor 
man  a  drink,  and  then  very  gently  lifted 
him  up  on  to  his  beast,  where  he  could 
be  quite  comfortable  until  they  reached  the 


THE    GOOD    SAMARITAN. 

inn.  When  the  good  Samaritan  reached 
the  inn  with  the  injured  man,  he  took  him 
carefull3'  into  a  room  and  cared  for  him. 
He  did  this  and  that  for  him;  got  some 
nice  food  for  him  to  eat,  a  clean  bed  for 
him  to  rest  his  tired  and  bruised  body  in, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  help  the  sick  man. 
The  next  day  the  good  Samaritan  had 
to  leave  the  inn,   but  before  going,  he  did 


what  he  could  for  his  sick  neighbor;  and  as 
he  left  he  told  the  inn-keeper  to  take  good 
care  of  the  sick  man  and  do  all  he  could 
for  him  to  make  him  better  very  soon.  He 
gave  some  money  to  the  inn-keeper  and 
told  hiin  if  he  should  need  any  more  for 
anything  that  he  would  give  it  when  he 
came  again. 

And  now  you  have  heard  the  story  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  the  man  who  loved 
his  neighbor  as  he  loved  himself,  and  did 
as  much  for  the  poor  sick  man  as  he 
would  liave  done  for  himself. 

8.  Rest  Exercise. 

Select  one,  after  which  you  might  give 
the  following  exercises:  Have  the  children 
stand  and  sway  their  bodies  in  imitation  of 
the  wind,  sway  the  arms  to  and  fro  in  the 
wind  gestures.  They  can  softlv  whistle, 
having  the  sound  come  slowly  against  the 
lips  instead  of  a  swirl  whistle.  If  possible 
play  some  soft,  swaying  music  for  them 
to  keep  time  to. 

9.  Slory. 

Select  one,  or  have  the  children  do  so. 

10.  Children's  Period. 

11.  Closing  Exercises. 


A  RECORD  BREAKER. 


The  trip  recently  made  from  Yokohama, 
Japan,  to  New  York,  by  the  railroad  mag- 
nate, E.  H.  Harriman,  and  Miss  Alice 
Roosevelt  not  only  beats  all  records  of 
travel  between  the  two  points,  but  demon- 
strates how  modern  transportation  is  re- 
ducing time  of  travel  and  therefore  sim- 
plifying the  question  of  distance  on  our 
earth's  surface.  The  sea  voyage  between 
Japan  and  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of 
4,563  miles,  was  made  in  10  days,  10 
hours  and  29  minutes.  The  time  con- 
sumed in  leaving  the  ship  and  reaching  the 
train  that  stood  in  readiness  across  the  bay 
was  3  hours  and  14  minutes. 


The  railroad  journey  to  New  York,  a 
distance  of  3,239  miles  was  accomplished 
in  73  hours,  and  12  minutes.  The  average 
rate  of  speed  across  the  continent,  was, 
therefore,  43.3  miles  per  hour.  This  beats 
all  railroad  speed  between  these  points  by 
19  hours  and  15  minutes.  The  average 
rate  of  travel  for  the  entire  trip  of  7,775 
miles  was  23.7  miles  per  hour,  this  in- 
cludes all  stops.  Considering  the  loss  of 
speed  in  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  Rocky  mountains,  43  miles  per  hour 
is  certainlj'  a  remarkable  instance  of  rail- 
road transportation. 
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XXV. 

Youth!  youth!  liow  buoj-ant  are  thy  hopes!  tliey 
turu, 
Like  marigolds,  toward  tlie  sunny  side. 
My  hopes  were  buried  in  a  funeral  urn, 

And  they  sprang  up    like  plants  and  spread 
them  wide; 
Though  I  had  schooled  and  reasoned  them  away, 
They  gathered  smiling  near  and  prayed  a  holi- 
day. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

The  Banker  as  Good  as  His  Word — The  Gymnasi- 
um. School  and  Hard  Work — F}iskis  Naughty 
and  Fawn  Gets  Angry  with  Carl. 


AKE  RAFTON  was  not  long  in 
finding  more  than  the  required 
number  of  boj'S  who  were  so 
VM^  I     anxious  to  have  a  gymnasium 
Q^^P      started   that  thej'  raised  each 
^^    "    his    five  dollars  at  once,   and 
promised  the  other  five  at  the  time  speci- 
fied when  it  would  be  wanted. 

Mr.  Sands,  found  favor  with  the  people 
of  Berryville,  and  had  very  little  difficulty 
in  converting  most  of  them  to  the  fact  that 
a  good  gymnasium  would  be  one  of  the 
best  things  that  could  be  introduced  into 
their  lives.  His  wife  was  a  bright,  inter- 
esting and  attractive  young  woman,  a 
musician  and  an  elocutionist,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  two  soon  became  verj' 
popular. 

Mrs.  Sands  arranged  for  private  classes 
and  also  helped  her  husband  in  his  work, 
instructing  the  girls  while  he  taught  the 
boys. 

Mr.  Bonner  attended  the  opening  of  the 


institution  and  became  so  enthused  that  he 
made  several  suggestions  for  desirable  ad- 
ditions, and  even  offered  to  advance  money 
to  help  in  carrying  out  some  of  the  pro- 
posed plans.  His  daughter  Grace  became 
at  once  a  prominent  and  verj'  important 
attachment  of  the  school,  and  next  to  her 
the  banker  felt  his  interest  go  out  most  to 
the  two  boys,  Carl  and  Jemmy,  who  were 
both  very  earnest  and  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  get  all  the  good  possible  out  of 
the  training  thej'  were  now  privileged  to 
take. 

Carl  kept  on  with  his  shoemaking  and 
mending  as  energetically  as  ever,  all  the 
time  he  could  get  to  spend  on  that  work, 
and  he  also  found  frequent  chances  of 
earning  a  little  by  sewing  straps,  belts, 
etc.,  for  some  of  the  gymnasium  require- 
ments. 

.Jem  was  also  faithful  to  his  duties,  let- 
ting no  opportunitj'  for  earning  anything 
pass  unheeded.  As  soon  as  spring  opened, 
he  began  helping  the  Lotzies  in  their 
gardening  every  minute  he  could  find  for 
that  business,  and  kept  on  in  the  same  way 
all  summer. 

And  the  chickens,  being  well  fed  and 
cared  for,  did  their  best  too,  in  helping  to 
provide  for  the  little  household. 

But  oh!  it  took  so  much  of  the  time  the 
boj-s  would  otherwise  have  spent  in  work 
for  study  and  exercise  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  with  their  classes.  And  the 
books  and  other  things  necessary  for  them 
to  buy  for  use  in  the  schooling  they  were 
getting  seemed  to  be  so  many  and  to  cost 
so    much    that    it    looked  as  though  they 
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never  would  be  able  to  lay  by  anything  to- 
wards paj'ing  the  debt  at  the  bank. 

Aunt  May  Rafton  had  entered,  heart  and 
soul,  into  the  plan  of  the  boys  undertaking 
something  in  an  educational  line,  and  she 
urged  them  to  take  at  least  one  or  two 
studies  in  addition  to  the  work  they  would 
have  in  the  gymnasium. 

As  usual,  they  had  taken  her  advice,  and 
Carl  was  devoting  to  mathematics  and  elo- 
cution every  moment  he  could  possibly 
steal  from  the  work  he  was  obliged  to  per- 
form. While  Jemmy's  voice  having  been 
recognized,  that  little  gentleman  was  tak- 
ing rudimental  lessons  in  vocal  music, 
learning  to  sing  by  note,  and  as  Aunt  May 
thought  nothing  of  more  importance  in  al- 
most any  career  than  to  know  how  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  numbers, 
he  too  was  struggling  with  mathematics. 

So  the  two  boys  at  the  Zellon  place  were 
pushed  very  hard  with  all  the  responsibili- 
ties they  had  taken  upon  themselves,  but 
it  was  excellent  discipline  for  them.  They 
were  growing  and  developing  rapidly  in  all 
respects.  And  the  weeks  and  months  flew 
by  so  fast  that  they  could  scarcely  realize 
the  fact  that  summer  was  waning  and  they 
should  soon  have  winter  again,  when  such 
was  the  case. 

This  they  were  saj'ing  to  each  other  one 
Saturday  morning  as  they  hastened  about 
their  work  for  the  day.  They  aired  their 
bedding,  did  some  house-cleaning,  and 
then  Carl  said  that  while  .Jem  cleaned  the 
chicken  house, he  would  go  to  town  with  his 
finished  work  and  a  basket  of  eggs.  Thej' 
were  both  starting  out  to  perform  their 
duties  when  Jem  called  after  Carl,  saying: 

"Send  Frisk  back  here,  Carl,  he  goes 
poking  around  Lotzie's,  and  I  don't  want 
him  to  when  I  am  not  there." 

"Go  back.  Frisk,  and  stay  with  Jemmy!" 
said  Carl  to  the  dog  now  crouching  at  his 
feet. 

Frisk  looked  sullen  and  went  crawling 
toward  Jem,  as  though  he  was  not  pleased 


at  having  his  special  business  interfered 
with. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  as  Carl  was  pass- 
ing Judge  Lotzie's  gate,  Fawn  came  out 
and  spoke  to  him. 

"Tell  Jemmy,  will  you?"  she  said  "that 
we  have  a  great  big  order  for  flowers  for 
Monday  evening,  and  mama  and  I  do  hope 
he  can  help  us  in  the  afternoon  for  an  hour 
or  two,  at  least.  It's  for  the  grandest  en- 
tertainment that  has  ever  been  given  in 
Berryville,  I  think,  and  we  have  to  arrange 
the  flowers  for  the  decorations." 

"All  right,  I'll  tell  Jem,"  said  Carl,  feel- 
ing that  he  must  not  linger  there,  although 
the  beautiful  flowers  with  their  delicious 
odors,  and  the  charming  little  girl,  who 
evidentlj'  wanted  to  talk  to  him  were  so 
attractive  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  sacrifice 
to  pass  directly  on.  He  would  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  stop  longer  than  to  re- 
ceive Fawn's  message  to  Jem.  but  that  at 
the  moment,  he  discovered  that  Frisk,  not- 
withstanding the  instructions  given,  had 
been  disobedient  and  followed  him. 

"Frisk!  naughty  Frisk!"  said  Carl.  "You 
take  yourself  home  now,  as  fast  as  you 
can  travel." 

"Oh,  let  him  stay  till  you  come  back, 
Carl!''  pleaded  Fawn.  And  she  was  about 
to  open  the  gate  for  the  dog  as  he  stood 
up  and  pushed  against  it  with  his  front 
feet. 

Carl  was  so  in  haste  over  his  work  and 
so  aggravated  at  the  dog's  bad  conduct 
that  he  did  not  think  of  stopping  to  argue 
or  explain  the  case.  He  just  put  down  his 
basket  of  eggs  and  bundle  of  shoes,  and 
seizing  Frisk  b.y  the  collar  and  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  he  held  him  out  nearly  at  arm's 
length,  and  picking  up  a  small  peach 
sprout,  switched  the  poor  dog's  feet  and 
legs  smartly. 

Frisk  barked  and  yelped  as  though  he 
were  being  half  killed,  and  as  soon  as  Carl 
dropped  him  he  showed  his  readiness  to 
obey  orders  without  further  remonstrance 
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by  starting  for  home  as  fast  as  he   could 
run. 

Fawn  was  terribly  shocked  and  excited 
over  the  suddenness  and  "awfulness!"  of 
Carl's  behavior  in  punishing  Frisk.  And 
she  gave  full  vent  to  her  feelings  by  jump- 
ing up  and  down,  throwing  her  arms  about 
wildly  and  screaming  out: 

"Stop!  stop  that  Carl  Hetherly!  You 
are  the  meanest,  wickedest,  worst  boy  I 
ever  saw!  Don't  you  ever  come  to  our 
gate  again — don't  you  look  at  our  flowers — 
don't  you  ever  smell  them!  You  just  turn 
your  nose  the  other  way  when  you  go  by 
here,  or  I'll — I'll  have  you  arrested  for — 
for — trespass!" 

Carl  could  not  have  helped  laugh- 
ing at  such  a  harangue,  even  had  some- 
thing more  than  being  surprised  and  fright- 
ened been  the  matter  with  the  little  girl. 
He  took  up  his  basket  and  bundle  and 
hurried  away  about  his  business,  but  he 
did  laugh  as  he  went  along,  harder  and 
harder,  until  finally  he  could  control  him- 
self. 

Poor  little  Fawn  watched  Carl  a  moment 
and  then,  half  laughing  and  half  crying 
herself,  ran  into  the  house  sobbing  out, 

"It's  awful!  I'll  tell  Jem  how  Carl  treats 
his  dog!" 

(to  be  continued.) 

& 

A    POOR   FAMILY   OF   DOGS    AND  A  KIND 

LITTLE   BOr. 

As  IT  is  nearing  Humane  Day  I  will  re- 
late to  the  children  who  read  the  Letter- 
Box  an  incident  which  occurred  some  three 
or  four  years  ago. 

A  poor  mother  dog  sought  shelter  under 
the  platform  at  our  back  door,  and  there  a 
family  of  puppies  were  born  to  her.  Al- 
though a  stranger,  the  dog  received  much 
kindness  from  the  children  who  fed  her  all 
she  coxild  eat. 

■Wlien  the  babj'  dogs  were  three  or  four 
days  old,  a  great,  cold  storm  of  wind  and 


sleet  and  snow  came  up.  The  pqor  moth- 
er dog  was  whining  and  barking  in  great 
distress  and  terror  because  she  could  get 
no  better,  safer  shelter  for  her  loved  ones. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  poor  little  pups  were 
all  doomed  to  certain  death,  as  the  streams 
of  sleet  ran  through  large  crack-s  in  the 
platform  in  a  way  that  showed  they  would 
soon  be  drowned. 

Our  little  boy,  Marion,  who  was  then  scarce 
six  years  old,  ran  quickly  to  the  assistance 
of  the  poor,  unfortunate  dogs.  Crawling 
under  the  low  platform  several  yards, 
through  the  cold  sleet  and  mud,  he  rescued 
them  one  at  a  time.  Finally  he  got  them 
all  safe  and  warm  in  a  nice,  comfortable 
kennel.  The  mother  dog  was  very  glad, 
and  thanked  little  Marion  as  well  as  she 
could  with  her  eys.  Then  the  brave  little 
man,  who  had  almost  risked  his  own  life 
to  save  the  poor  animals,  came  in  to  his 
mama,  and  standing  humbly  by  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  face  full  of  mingled  joy  and 
fear,  he  said: 

"Mama,  you  can  whip  me  if  you  will, 
for  spoiling  my  new  overalls,  but  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  those  poor  pups  die!" 

What  mother  could  have  whipped  such 
a  brave,  noble  boy?  Did  I  whip  him? 
Verily  no!  I  just  took  him  in  my  arms  and 
kissed  him  o'er  and  o'er,  and  said,  "My 
brave  boy,  you  have  done  a  very  noble  act, 
and  I  am  grateful  indeed  that  God  has 
blessed  me  with  such  a  boy." 

Annie  G.  Lauritzen. 


A  STORY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

We  read  of  George  Washington,  that 
he  had  good,  honest  parents,  who  taught 
him  to  be  truthful  and  kind.  And  that 
he  was  obedient  to  them,  and  so  grew  to 
be  a  brave  and  good  man. 

I  have  heard  a  story  of  him  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old.  His  mother 
owned  a  fine  colt,  which  was  of  good 
stock  and  very  valuable. 
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George  with  some  other  boys  were  in 
the  pasture  where  the  colt  was,  and 
■George  said  to  the  boys,  if  they  would 
catch  the  colt  he  would  ride  it.  The  colt 
was  caught,  bridled  and  saddled,  and 
■George  mounted  it.  It  bucked  very  hard, 
but  George  stuck  in  the  saddle  as  if  he 
were  glued  there.  Finally  the  colt  got 
so  wild  in  its  plunging  and  jumping  that 
it  broke  a  blood  vessel  and  quickly  bled  to 
■death. 

George  hastened  to  his  mother  and  told 
her  the  whole  story.  She  did  not  scold 
him,  but  said  she  was  glad  he  had  told  the 
truth,  instead  of  trying  to  deceive  her. 

History  tells  how  wise  and  brave  George 
Washington  was  in  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  his  beloved  people.  It  has  been  beau- 
tfiully  said  of  him,  that  "Providence  left 
him  childless  that  his  country  might  call 
him  father." 

Alma  H.  Jacobson,  aged  11  years. 
Pine  Valley,  Washington  Co.  Utah. 

THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Ans'wer  and  Charade. 

■  Big  Cottonwood,  Salt  Lake  Co. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  charades. 
The  answer  to  Franklin's,  in  Januarj'  15,  I 
make  out  to  be  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  And 
now  I  would  like  to  give  a  charade  for 
others  to  guess. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  is  a  boy's  name. 

10,  3,  4,  9,  2,  is  a  domestic  animal. 

14,  15,  16,  is  a  heavy  weight. 

9,  12,  3,  7,  is  a  help  to  every  farmer. 

4,  2,  10,  8,  is  a  girl's  name. 

The  whole  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
President  of  the  United  States. 

George  Boyes, 

Aged  13  years. 

Two  Charades  Answered, 

Albion,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box: — I  am  interested  in 


the  .Juvenile  Instructor  and  like  to 
read  the  stories  and  letters  and  to  work 
out  the  charades.  I  will  send  answers  to 
the  two  charades  published  in  January  1. 
The  answer  to  Sarah's,  the  name  of  the 
place  where  the  great  battle  was  fought  is 
Waterloo;  and  to  Olive's — the  great  colon- 
izer, is  William  Penn. 

Cora  Phippen,  aged  10  years. 

A  Sad  Accident  eknd  a  Good  Motto. 

Granger  Ward,  Utah. 

I  enjoy  very  much  writing  to  the  Letter- 
Box.  I  have  one  brother  and  two  sisters. 
My  oldest  sister  was  killed  last  March  in 
an  explosion  which  destroyed  our  meeting- 
house, so  we  have  to  go  to  Sunday  School 
in  the  schoolhouse. 

Our  ward  is  building  a  new  meeting- 
house, but  has  not  got  it  quite  completed 
yet.  We  have  three  miles  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  two  miles 
to  go  to  our  new  meetinghouse. 

Last  autumn  mama  was  very  sick,  we 
called  the  Elders  in,  they  administered  to 
her,  then  she  soon  got  well.  We  are  very 
thankful  to  think  our  Father  in  Heaven 
healed  her. 

Here  is  a  very  good  motto  for  all  of  us 
who  write  to  the  Letter-Box,  and  for  evey- 
body  as  well: 

"For  none  of  us  know  each  other. 

And  oft  into  error  we  fall; 
It  we  cannot  speak  well  of  each  other, 

Then  let  us  not  speak  at  all." 

I  am  eleven  years  old. 

Your  friend  in  the  Letter-Box, 

Coral  Mackat. 


JUST  FOR  TODAY. 

Errands  of  love  are  easy  to  run; 
Saying  sweet  words  is  the  dearest  fun. 
Let's  see,  you  and  I,  just  for  today, 
How  many  kind  things  we  can  do  and  say. 

Selected. 


WINTER  SONG. 


Words  by  Jenette  B.  McKay. 


Music  by  Jos.  Ballantyne. 


1.  Did  you  see  how  the  snowflakes  came  down  from  above,  And  covered  the  flow'rets  with 

2.  When     gently  Jack  Frost  stole  in  -  to        the  streams,  While  fishes  and    mosses  were 
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light  touch  ot    love.  A        car  -  pet    pure  white  did  they  malse  o'er  the  earth,        While 

dreaming  bright  dreams,    So     sparkling    and  clear  is  that    cov  -  er  -  Ing    cold.         While 
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Chorus 
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blossoms  and  leaves  rest    from    la  -  bor    and  mirth, 
far      un  -  der  neath  dart      the    sunbeams  of    gold. 
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Pure    as      a     snow  •  flake 
Clear    as    the    ice       sheet 
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let  your  tho'ts  be, 
let  your    life    be. 
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Cov'ring  the  faults  that  in 
Kindness  to     others    the 


oth-ers    you    see. 
sunbeams  so    free, 


Pure  as 
Clear  as 
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snowflake,     let  your  tho'ts   be, 
ice  sheets     let  your     life    be, 


Ritard  and  dim. 
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Cov'ring    the  faults  that  in    oth-ers  you    see. 
Kindess      to       others    the  sunbeams  so    free. 


E8TABLISHBD  1S62 


Reliable  Jewelers  and  Opticians 


Che  Yittfnfl  of  m%m 


It  is  just  as  important  to  have  eye 
glasses  that  fit  properly  as  it  is  to 
have  the  proper  kind  of  glasses,  be- 
cause even  the  most  accurate  lenses, 
if  badly  adjusted  are  liable  to  harm 

the  eyes,  gie  makt  pcfTtct  f ittlna  glass- 
es a$  well  as  arind  the  lcnse$  correctly. 

When  you  buy  glasses  here  you  pay 
for  only  the  material  and  the  work. 
Advice  and  examination  are  free. 


!Jobn  Daynes  and  $on$ 


26  MAIN  STREET 


Where  the  Clock  Swings  in  the  Window. 


-GtO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  UKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
yea  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  baBinefi& 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Take  tbe 


Portland 
Seattle 


For 
lorth  Pacific 
Coast  Points: 

Spokane 
Tacona 


The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Eqaipment 

DODBLB  DAILY  TRAIN  SEBYICE 


BBTKCBBN 


SALT  LAKE  AHD  PORTLAHD 

T.lI.SOBtniAOHBB    D.E.BURLBT    O.B.SPBIICEB 
Traffic  Maaager        Q.P.&T.A.       A.a.P.AV.A. 
SKI.T  L.nKB  eiTV,  UTnH 


.THE. 


DeBonzek  EngraYiDg  Company, 

27,  29  West  South  Temple  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,         -        UTAH. 


Brand  New  Organ 

4/sJ  X*  100 


WHAT  YOU 
C  ET    FOR 

1  large  pacliage  Reet 


50 


cents. 


Carrot 


1  large  package  Squash 


Cucumber  1 


I,ettac9 

Parsnip 

Melon 

Turnip 

Pars]  87 

KadiBh 

Onion 

Tomato 


pint 

pint 
pint 


Cabbage 
*'  Pumpkin 
"         Pepper 

King's    Wonder 

Early  Peas 

American    Wax 

Benns 

Holmes'    Early 

Sweet  Com 


What  yoQ  need  for  your  table  all  summer.  Get  yonr 
vegetables  freph  oat  of  tbe  Karden  every  day,  and 
know  what  you  are  eating.  This  entire  collection  of 
seeds,  best  fn  the  world,  only  60  cents.  Send  your 
orders  early  and  get  your  seeds  on  time  to  plant. 
GLENDALE    NURSERY,    EVERETT,    MASS. 


Scnd^for 
Catalogue 

and 

Descriptive 
Circular 


Warranted 

for  Ten 

Yeari 


As  good  M 
you  can 
buy  any- 
wiiere  else 
for  $75.00 


A    NEW   DEPARTMENT    IN   OUR    BUSINESS 

CLAYTON  MUSIC   CO. 

Leading  Inslc  Dealers. 

100-11-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lske  City.Utah 
EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


Stobe^Werm7D{     ^«  endeavor 

ra  full  line  of 
Globe -Wernicke 
Book  Cases  and 
Filing:  Cabinets. 
Also  Filing  Cab- 
inet Supplies. 


Is  recognized  as  the  most  appro- 
priate, sensible  and  acceptable 
present  for  anyone — and  you 
can  buy  to  suit  your  purse. 
But  you  can't  appreciate  its  ad- 
vantages without  seeing  them. 
Investigate  now  before  our  stock 
is  broken.  If  you  can't  call 
send  for  catalogue. 


H*  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Company. 


SCENIC  LINE  or  THE  WORLD 


The  only  traneeontinentBl  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  pioturasque 
Sidt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Olenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  ta  the  train  eon- 
duotor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
L  A.  BlHTOK,  (Jen.  Ag%. 


EDISON  Phonograph  sent  any- 
where express  paid, 
with  one  dozen  rec- 
ords for 


n  seiii  auy- 

$16 


Dayries  &  Romney 

Piano  Company 

25-27  EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintio,  Provo, 
]*>isoo,  Cahente  and  in- 
termediate points, 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


.W.CILLCn.C.P.A. 
La*  AaialM. 


L.  MOORE 

SallUka 


.B.P.A. 

qty.      ij 


OOLDEN  YELLOW 
OALLA  LILY,  5  Ssllx. 


IQC. 


OU  FLOWER 

SEEDS 

Asterd,  Bai&.ini,  Canna, 
CaUlop?i5,  Nasturtiam, 
Morning  Glory,  Paney, 
Larliapur,  Jobs  Tears, 
Poppy.  Oolden  Glow, 
Snapdragons,  OoBmoa. 
Pink,  Zinria,  Verbenia, 
Monirey  Plant,  Sweet 
Kocket,  Primrose,  Ice 
Plant,  Petunia,  Castor 
Oil  Beans,  Portulaca, 
Candytuft,  Sweet  Peas. 

5  CHAMPION 
BULBS. 

The  Summer  Hyacinth, 
Oolden  Lily,  HnrnminjE 
Bird,  Gladiolus,  Giant 
Tuberose.  Baby  Breath 
Oxalls.  all  this  beauti- 
ful collection  of  seeds 
and  bulbs  onW  loc.  in 
—  silver  or  6  3-c.  stdmpsJto 

pay  to«  cost  for  oacktng  and  postage.    Order  qulcJf 
and  be  sure  of  tbla  grand  offer— only  lO  cenla. 

CHARLESTOWN  NURSERY,  -  CHARLESTOWN.  MASS. 


40  BULBS,  25  ^ents. 

For  In  or  out  of  doors  growing  Glosjj.^.. 
Soilla,  Tixbernses,  Jonqnils,  Daffodils.  Ox;.*  , 
Tuliiis,  Hyadntlig,  Crocus.  Japan  LiW,  Snowcri^t/a, 
Narcissus,  Allium,  Cliionodosa,  Pacoi;m.  For  S<>n?., 
st.T.mpE  orcein,  we  will  send  thismatniiftcpni.  coUoction 
of  bulbs,  and  also  aa  a  premium  a  line  Cl'ftSt  ^  WS 
collectioQ  of  flower  seeds,  250  varieties,  m  D^  C«9& 
Ord(»r  to-day, and  be  sure  to  per  them  in  time  for  planting. 
Vt/OODLAWN  NURSERY,  MALOEMIASS. 


-- .- — ..—...  |"Tr-niif,iMi,j|nn-|g|iT^,f|-j^ 


